Reminiscences of Thirty Years 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 


General Education at Columbia College 


of seventeen schools and col- 

leges which, together, com- 
prise Columbia University. It is one 
of three liberal-arts units in the 
University, the other two being 
Barnard College and the School of 
General Studies. Columbia College 
is the undergraduate college for men, 
Barnard for women, and the School 
of General Studies for both men and 
women twenty years of age or over 
who, for economic or other reasons, 
were unable to go to college at the 
usual age. 

Contrary to prevailing opinion, 
Columbia College is a small college. 
Today it has a student body of 
approximately twenty-two hundred; 
prior to the Second World War it 
had a student population of about 
eighteen hundred. In fact, it is 
the smallest of the Ivy League 
colleges. Though located in the heart 
of the city of New York, it is national, 
even international, enrollment. 
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Only one-third of its student body 
comes from the city of New York. 
Approximately another third comes 
from the metropolitan area outside 
New York, and the rest from all 
parts of the country. Since the 
war we have had between thirty and 
forty students from other lands. 
Socially and economically, the Colum- 
bia College student body is a good 
cross section of American society. 
Irrespective of social-economic status, 
however, it is of high caliber intellec- 
tually. Last year we had nearly four 
thousand applications for entrance; 
out of this number six hundred 
fifty applicants were selected. In 
other words, we skimmed off the 
cream. 

Like the student body, the instruc- 
tional staff has, through the years, 
been carefully selected and, as a 
consequence, is a highly effective 
body. Only those who have profes- 
sorial rank are members of the 
faculty. Those who have the rank 
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of instructor, and these number 
almost half of the instructional staff, 
are without permanent tenure. Wisely, 
we believe, the College has a rule 
that an instructor who has been a 
member of the staff for four years 
and who is not to be promoted at the 
end of that time should seek a position 
elsewhere. 

Although Columbia College has its 
own faculty, it does not have a 
separate budget. Two facts account 
for this: First, our administration is 
built around departments. Thus the 
Department of History services all 
those colleges and schools of the 
University which give instruction in 
history—in this instance, Columbia 
College, the School of General Studies, 
and the Graduate School. This 
means that some members of the 
Department may give instruction in 
one or more units of the University 
and belong to two or more faculties. 
Second, we have only one budget 
for Columbia University. Four units 
of the University, namely Barnard 
College, Teachers College, the School 
of Pharmacy, and the School of 
Social Work, are separate corpora- 
tions, and each has its own board 
of trustees and its own budget. I 
mention these facts about both 
Columbia College and the University 
because they furnish background and 
will illumine my comments concerning 
the history of general education at 
Columbia during the last thirty years. 

When the author of this article 
went to Columbia in the fall of 
1917, we were in the midst of the 
First World War. Two-thirds of 
his teaching schedule was devoted 
to officer instruction and the other 
third to instruction in modern Euro- 
pean history. At that time the 
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Columbia College curriculum was 
that of an old-fashioned liberal-arts 
college still largely under the influence 
of the Eliot free-elective system. 
The only requirements for the degree 
were a year’s course in English, one 
in a modern foreign language, a year 
of modern European history, a year of 
elementary mathematics, and a similar 
course in science; a semester in logic, 
a semester in reflective thinking, 
both given under the auspices of the 
philosophy department, a semester 
in what was called hygiene; and two 
years of physical education. Under 
this arrangement it was _ possible 
for a student to collect the 120 
credit-points then required for the 
A.B. degree and never elect a course 
beyond sophomore level. Of course, 
not all did so but some did. 

Even worse, the College at that 
time had no well-defined objective 
of its own, and most of its students 
regarded it as an easy steppingstone 
to gaining entrance to some one of 
the University’s professional schools. 
The thought that the College should 
be a place where the student might 
obtain a balanced education and come 
to grips with ideas and situations 
which would give him broad perspec- 
tive and assist him in formulating 
a satisfying philosophy of life was 
largely nonexistent. 


T WAS in this atmosphere that at 

the close of the war a small group 
of young men from the philosophy 
and social-science departments asked 
themselves if the time was not overdue 
for the College to define its objectives 
in terms of students’ needs and to 
devise better curricular machinery 
than we then had for realizing these 
objectives. 
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Specifically, we asked ourselves: 
What should be the major educational 
objectives of the College? Increas- 
ingly, we came to the conclusion that 
the college should be a liberative 
institution in the sense that it frees 
the mind from ignorance, fear, preju- 
dice, and superstitution, and enables 
one to search for and contemplate 
truth. The college, we agreed, should 
be concerned with education for 
effective citizenship in a democratic 
society: citizens with broad perspec- 
tive and a critical and constructive 
approach to life, who are concerned 
about values in terms of integrity of 
character, motives, attitudes, and 
excellence of behavior; citizens who 
have the ability to think, to communi- 
cate, to make intelligent and wise 
judgments, to evaluate moral situa- 
tions, and to work effectively to good 
ends with others. Columbia College, 
we further insisted, should provide 
well-balanced education for its stu- 
dents, thus enabling them not only to 
develop a philosophy of life but 
also an educational foundation for 
whatever career or vocation each 
might enter upon. Having agreed 
upon over-all objectives, we next 
asked ourselves whether the then 
existing curriculum with its multi- 
plicity of often unrelated depart- 
mental courses was adequate for the 
realization of these purposes. We 
decided unanimously that it was 
entirely unsuited for the purpose we 
had outlined. . 

Though a group of young teachers, 
we had sense enough to realize that 
before proceeding further it would be 
the part of wisdom to consult Dean 
Hawkes, who had just been appointed. 
He listened almost without a word 
as we unburdened our souls. You 
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can well imagine the thrill that was 
ours when he informed us that he 
thought we had a proposal that was 
worth exploring. But he pointed 
out that changes may be brought 
about by evolutionary or revolu- 
tionary methods, and in his opinion 
it would be to our advantage to 
employ the former method. This 
advice was sound and, during the 
last thirty years, changes in the 
curriculum of Columbia College have 
come through an evolutionary rather 
than a revolutionary process. At no 
time have we ever had recourse to 
revolutionary procedures. As a result, 
it is much easier to effect changes 
today than when we first embarked 
on our general-education program. 


LLOWING the advice of Dean 
Hawkes, we limited ourselves to 
one of the major curricular divisions, 
namely, the social sciences. In place 
of the required courses in history, 
logic, and reflective thinking, we 
proposed a divisional course cutting 
across departmental lines and empha- 
sizing current social, economic, and 
political problems and their historical 
background. At this point our trou- 
bles began. There was instant oppo- 
sition from professors with vested 
interests who at once declared that 
the new course would be superficial 
and impossible to administer, would 
perform no significant function either 
in satisfying or creating a desire for 
scholarship, and would ruin the repu- 
tation of the College. As anticipated, 
we were momentarily “‘sat upon.” 
Again, we followed the confidential 
advice of the Dean—and may I add, 
parenthetically, that in any institu- 
tion it makes a lot of difference 
whether the administration is for 
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you or against you—to enlist, if 
possible, the support of a few promi- 
nent faculty leaders. This we did b 
inviting them individually to lunc 
or dine with us. Always the invita- 
tion implied that we needed advice. 
Finally, when we were confident 
that we had sufficient support and 
that the Dean, as chairman of the 
Faculty Committee on Instruction, 
had secured the endorsement of that 
body, the proposal was presented 
formally to the faculty. After pro- 
longed and heated discussion the 
faculty by a bare majority voted to 
set up a special committee whose 
purpose it would be to formulate 
objectives and show in detail what the 
advantages of such a course would be. 

Following the report of this com- 
mittee the faculty again by a close 
vote approved the course. Immedi- 
ately a special committee under the 
chairmanship of the late John J. Coss 
of the Department of Philosophy 
spent the better part of a year in 
developing course outlines and select- 
ing materials. On these items we 
were governed solely by student 
needs in terms of over-all objectives. 
We were not slaves to existing text- 
books which did not fit our purposes. 
Where books were wanting we wrote 
our own. 

Other problems confronted us. 
- Should the course be required of 
all students in the college irrespective 
of what their professional choices 
might be? Should it, for instance, 
be required of those preparing for 
medicine and engineering? Should 
the course be given on the freshman 
level or might it be taken at any time 
during the four years of undergrad- 
uate work? Should instruction be 
in large groups and by lecture or in 
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small groups and by discussion, or 
by a combination of the two? Should 
the course be broken into segments, 
each segment being taught by a 
specialist? From what source should 

e instructional staff be drawn and 
by whom selected? Should the course 
begin with the issues of the present 
and work backward to the roots of 
issues, or the other way round—the 
historical background first and then 
the present-day problems? How 
should the course be administered? 
By what machinery could it be 
evaluated? - 

Many of these problems we had to 
resolve at the outset. We decided 
against mass education and in favor 
of using the discussion method with 
small groups (25 to 30 students). 
This method is financially more costly 
but is superior educationally. We 
have never resorted to course segmen- 
tation and specialization. One instruc- 
tor is assigned to each section and 
remains with that section through 
the year unless for reasons of schedule 
he has to shift at the end of the first 
semester. The course was prescribed 
for the freshman year, and all stu- 
dents, irrespective of vocational or 
professional intentions, are required 
to take it. The method of starting 
with the historical past and working 
toward the present prevailed. 


HE greatest problem in all our 

general-education work has been 
the selection of the staff. We have 
never drafted a man to give instruc- 
tion in any of our general-education 
courses against his will. Moreover, 
we have exercised the greatest care 
in selecting teachers for our respective 
courses. To this end we have resisted 
all efforts to wish off on us persons 
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who, we deem, are wanting in qualifi- 
cations for the course. From the 
first we have set our standard high 
and have insisted on having teachers 
who are dynamic and inspiring and 
who are persons of fine character, 
intelligence, broad education, and 
craftsmanship. We want teachers who 
are concerned not merely with impart- 
ing factual knowledge but with the 
meaning of knowledge in terms of 
attitudes and behavior, and with 
moral values. We regard a teacher as 
unfit for instruction in any of our 
general-education courses who is not 
interested in students as individuals 
and who cannot win their confidence 
and respect. 

The members of our social-science 
staff are drawn from the social-science 
departments and from the department 
of philosophy. Our humanities staff 
is recruited from the departments 
of philosophy, English, classics, his- 
tory, modern foreign languages, music, 
and fine arts. Recommendations for 
the staffs of the general-education 
courses are initiated by the collabor- 
ating departments and must have the 
approval of the administrative officer 
of the course. Should there be a 
difference of opinion between the 
recommending department and the 
administrative officer, the matter goes 
tothedean. Despite care in selection 
of staff a mistake is sometimes made, 
but it is rectified as soon as possible. 

The difficulty with teaching-load 
and academic recognition which has 
been experienced by some institutions 
in which a general-education program 
has been introduced has been handled 
at Columbia in what seems to be a 
sensible way. Normally, an instruc- 
tor carries one section of a general- 
education course, a section of a 
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departmental course, and a depart- 
mental course of his own. Sometimes 
he gives two sections of a general- 
education course and one depart- 
mental course, for example, a seminar. 

Obtaining status and proper recog- 
nition for those who devote time to 
general education was at first very 
difficult. When the social-science 
course was introduced, many of the 
elder statesmen of the faculty looked 
down their noses at the course and 
those associated with it. The number 
of times the course was mentioned 
sarcastically or sneered at would 
fill a book. But it was not long 
before the students began to assert 
that it was the best course in the 
College. Even its opponents on the 
faculty soon learned that the students 
who had taken the course were 
better prepared for advanced depart- 
mental work than their predecessors 
had been before the course was 
introduced. The character of the 
course and the instruction therein 
soon won not only academic respect- 
ability but praise. Today, faculty 
recognition of those who participate 
in the general-education course is 
relatively easy. Recommendations for 
promotion or advancement in salary 
are initiated by the several depart- 
ments. Only rarely now is a depart- 
mental chairman reluctant to give 
credit for work in general education 
on the ground that the instructor is 
“‘wasting valuable time that should 
be devoted to research and publica- 
tion.” In fact, we have only one 
such department, and that one is 
loaded with prima donnas few of 
whom have given instruction in gen- 
eral education and few of whom are 
really concerned about the education 
of young men and women. Their 
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god is research and publication, and 
they are oblivious of the fact that 
most undergraduates are not going 
forward to advanced scholarly work 
but that all, irrespective of what 
they do, should be educated to be 
responsible citizens. 

The task of developing adminis- 
trative machinery for the course was 
not difficult. Clearly, this course 
was a divisional one and consequently 
should not be administered by a 
department. Unlike some colleges, 
Columbia has no divisional machin- 
ery. It was logical, therefore, that 
the course should be administered 
by some agency representing the 
entire College, as, for example, a 
faculty committee. The College has 
four standing committees, Admis- 
sions, Honors, Scholarships, and 
Instruction. The Committee on In- 
struction, composed of six elected 
faculty members, two elected each 
year for a term of three years, and 
the Dean of Students and the Dean 
of the College, who is chairman, 
seemed to us to be the logical adminis- 
trative agent for the course, and 
accordingly it was placed under its 
jurisdiction. Today the committee ad- 
ministers all of our general-education 
courses. It does so by appointing 
for each course rotating administra- 
tors who hold office for five years. 
These administrators are teaching 
members of their respective staffs. 


HE general-education social-sci- 

ence course was not many years 
old before it was evident that it was 
quite impossible to do justice to the 
course even though it met five times 
a week throughout the year. Accord- 
ingly, the staff asked the faculty to 
extend the course over two years. 
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The request was granted, and the 
first year was devoted to historical 
background and the second to the 
insistent contemporary issues. Both 
years of the course have undergone 
frequent change and refinement. As 
a result of this more or less constant 
inventory, the course is today remark- 
ably different from what it was in its 
beginning. Its purpose and its rela. 
tion to the over-all objectives of the 
College, however, have not changed. 
Today it is unquestionably one of 
the most difficult and at the same time 
most useful courses in the Columbia 
College curriculum. 

Though the course is sectional- 
ized—this year there are approxi- 
mately fifty sections—assignments, 
quizzes, and final examinations are 
identical. The entire staff meets 
weekly for luncheon and for the 
transaction of business connected with 
the course. Much of the luncheon 

riod is devoted to in-service training 
which is highly beneficial to the staff. 
For many years the staff, during 
the Easter recess, played and worked 
together at Camp Columbia at Lake- 
side, Connecticut. 

Once the general course in social 
science was successfully launched, 
those of us who were interested in 
general education began to work for 
the introduction of a two-year re- 
quired course in the humanities. 
Here our task was much easier. 
The success of the general course in 
the social sciences had paved the way. 
Moreover, Dean Hawkes had intro- 
duced a new bit of administrative 
machinery which then and later was 
to prove very helpful. This was 
known as the Faculty Smoker. On 
Morningside Heights students, faculty 
members, and administrative-staff 
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members work closely together and 
are encouraged to make suggestions 
concerning curriculum, guidance, in- 
struction, or other items relating to 
the College; these suggestions go at 
once through the Dean to the Com- 
mittee on Instruction. If the Com- 
mittee thinks a suggestion is worth 
while, the Dean invites the entire 
staff and representatives of the stu- 
dent body to a smoker at the Faculty 
Club. With the invitation goes a 
brief statement of the purpose. The 
staff gathers at approximately 7:45 
in the evening and adjourns at 10:00. 
The discussions are usually lively and 
fruitful. Just before the hour for 
adjournment, the Dean, who presides, 
calls for a straw vote in order that 
the Committee on Instruction may 
assess student and staff opinion of the 
proposal under discussion. If the 
vote is favorable, the proposal under 
discussion will go to the Faculty 
for official action—the Faculty meets 
only four or five times a year. 

It was to one of these smokers that 
the proposal for the general-education 
course in humanities was first sub- 
mitted. Some of the older members 
were either lukewarm or openly 
opposed. But when the straw vote 
was taken, there was a comfortable 
majority for the proposed course. 
When it came formally before the 
faculty, however, it lost by one vote. 
Then it was that I witnessed what 
to me was a bit of academic states- 
manship. Dean Hawkes rose to his 
feet and said, “‘Gentlemen, the dis- 
cussion and the closeness of the vote 
indicate that you do not wish to 
reject the proposal but rather that 
you desire that a new committee give 
the matter further study and report 
back to us.” He thereupon named 


the leader of the opposition as chair- 
man of the new committee. A month 
later the proposal went through the 
faculty unanimously. 

The first year of the humanities 
course, in which twenty-five books are 
read in part or entirety, is organized 
and administered in the same manner 
as the social-science course. The 
second year of this required course 
is devoted to music and fine arts—a 
semester each—and is staffed and 
administered departmentally. 


Y ALL odds the most difficult 

problem of all, so far as our 
general-education program is con- 
cerned, has been that of evolving a 
general course in science. We have 
addressed ourselves seriously to this 
task for more than a dozen years. 
During the late thirties we set up a 
two-year course, Science A and B. 
It was an optional course intended 
for those who did not look forward to 
going into science or to those profes- 
sional schools which emphasized sci- 
ence. This two-year course, however, 
was unsatisfactory. In reality it was 
a semester each of physics, chemistry, 
biology, and geology, with little or- 
ganic connection. No one was com- 
pletely satisfied with it, and at the 
beginning of the Second World War 
it was dropped from the curriculum. 
Since that time three successive fac- 
ulty committees have wrestled with 
the job of evolving a course that 
would stress concepts and principles 
common to all sciences, that would 
give the student an acquaintance with 
the method by which the scientist 
thinks in his search for truth, and, 
finally, some appreciation of the man- 
ner in which scientific discoveries are 
made and how they affect mankind. 
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We have constantly faced two 
major obstacles: first, members of 
the science departments who are 
not interested in general education 
and who openly oppose any change 
in the existing order of things; second, 
the professional schools of medicine, 
engineering, and architecture. In 
1945, the second of these faculty 
committees, headed by Charles O. 
Beckmann of the Chemistry Depart- 
ment, submitted what I personally 
regarded as an ideal outline for a 
two-year course. It was discussed at 
length in two faculty smokers, and 
when a straw vote was taken the 
proposed course received majority 
approval. But I noted that those 
from the science departments consti- 
tuted the bulk of the minority. In 
the light of the character of the vote 
it seemed to me inadvisable to under- 
take a course which did not have 
majority approval of the scientists 
themselves. Consequently, a_ third 
committee was appointed, headed 
this time by a philosopher, Ernest 
Nagel. The Nagel proposal has 
received faculty approval and awaits 
implementation. The kind of course 
evolved by the Nagel committee is 
inferior, in my opinion, to the one 
proposed by the Beckmann commit- 
tee, but it represents the best that 
can be had at this time. I am 
confident that with passing years the 
course will undergo change in the 
right direction. 

In addition to the general courses 
in the three basic disciplines, the Col- 
lege has recently addressed itself to 
another aspect of general education, 
namely, living. So far we have evolved 
two courses and are planning a third. 
These are: Personal Living, Family 
Living, and Community Living. The 
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first has replaced the old required 
course in hygiene. These courses are 
popular and have attracted attention 
beyond the confines of Columbia 
College. At the moment, a special 
faculty committee under the chair. 
manship of James Gutmann, with 
generous support from the Carnegie 
Corporation, is devising a general 
course on Asiatic civilization, with 
emphasis on India, China, and Japan, 
In this course both the humanities 
and social science will be stressed. 
We have also developed a few general- 
education courses at the upper-college 
level. Most notable of these are the 
colloquiums in the Great Books and 
American Civilization. 


on student body has eagerly 


welcomed our efforts in the 
direction of general education. The 
courses we have evolved at Columbia 
fit students’ needs and the students 
are aware of this fact. Their per- 
spective has been broadened, they 
have discovered themselves, and they 
have learned to look at life in terms 
of ideas and values as never before. 
Here there is no repetition on a 
departmental basis of material already 
covered in high school. The work 
is new, stiff, and challenging. 

In the second place, the students 
have a hand in shaping the courses. 
At the beginning of each semester, 
the students in each section of the 
social-science course, for example, 
choose one of their number as a 
section representative. At the end 
of the semester, this representative, 
in the absence of the instructor, 
spends a class-hour with his fellow 
students in discussing the course: 
its content, assignments, character 

[Continued on page 168) 
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Professional Organization of 
Teachers in Higher Education 


By SAR A. LEVITAN 


Has It a Legitimate Place in Academic Strategy? 


World War the American people 

have been making great economic 
progress: our national income has 
increased approximately six times, 
per capita income almost quadrupled, 
and real income increased as well. 
War requirements and consequent 
heavily increased consumer demands 
upon our industrial machine stimu- 
lated economic activity, creating a 
general prosperity the like of which 
we had never known before. But 
not all sections of the population 
have shared in the improved standard 
of living. The economic position of 
the American college teacher has 
been sadly neglected and his real 
income has actually diminished. Dur- 
ing the 1940’s the long-run relative 
deterioration of the economic position 
of the college professor has been 
greatly accelerated, so that many 
college teachers have left the pro- 
fession for other fields. 

The argument has been advanced 
that recent increases in real wages 
enjoyed by American workers have 
been due to an increased productivity 
of labor, and that there is no valid 
reason why teachers should share 
in these benefits. The argument is 
narrow and unrealistic. Increased 
productivity is the result of a com- 
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plexity of factors. The teacher who 
directly contributes to the total know- 
how, even if he is not to be found 
on the assembly line, is more than an 
accidental bystander watching the 
growth of our labor productivity—he 
is an active participant. Teachers 
are not chained to their profession 
and, George Bernard Shaw notwith- 
standing, they apparently can do 
other things as well as teach. It is 
distressing to note that over the last 
decade about one-third left the pro- 
fession for other occupations, and 
in so doing created a crisis which 
threatens the very foundations of our 
educational system. The college 
teacher, faced with a choice between 
a declining economic status in his 
own profession and a change to 
private industry or government work, 
frequently finds himself deciding in 
favor of such a change. It has been 
estimated that federal employees earn 
salaries about 50 per cent higher 
than those paid college teachers of 
comparable educational background 
and experience. 

With the decline in the material 
rewards of college and university 
teachers, the spiritual values too 
have undergone a slow degeneration. 
Here, quantitative measurements are 
impossible, but the trends are omi- 
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nous. The American college has 
moved a long way from the concept 
of a community of scholars. The 
lead reins are slipping from the 
hands of scholars into a control by 
practical men of affairs. As a result, 
the chief criterion for administering 
a college appears to be the ability to 
meet a payroll rather than academic 
and cultural qualification. In this 
atmosphere the basis of free inquiry 
and free expression is seriously 


threatened. 


HE American college faces this 

threat to its heritage of academic 
freedom both from within and from 
without. Witness the recent unpre- 
cedented demand by a congressional 
committee for a list of college text- 
books used in the social sciences. 
Only too few college administrators, 
willing to cherish and defend academic 
freedom, refused to comply with the 
request. The conclusion is unavoid- 
able that many persons in positions 
of responsibility are either uninter- 
ested in or completely insensitive to 
these attacks on our higher institu- 
tions of learning. 

The violators of academic freedom 
do not limit themselves to inquiries 
about the books used in colleges. 
In many cases, self-styled defenders 
of the American system have chal- 
lenged the traditional democratic 
right of teachers to pursue the teach- 
ing of their subjects as they see fit. 
An elementary textbook in economics 
has recently been banned on the 
sole charge that it defended inheri- 
tance taxes, a principle embodied 
for years in the laws of this land. 

Still another instance of infringe- 
ment was the attempt to curb the 

resentation of Keynesian economics 
in the elementary college course. 
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task was carried to success, The 
Elements of Economics, by Lorie Tar. 
shis,! then a professor of economics at 
Tufts College, was well received and 
was adopted by many schools. The 
principles enunciated in this book 
have been accepted by a great many 
economists, possibly the majori 
of the profession. The National Eco. 
nomic Council, headed by Mervin K, 
Hart, reviewed the book at great 
length. The tone of the review is evi- 
dent from the reviewer’s conclusion 
that The Elements of Economics, though 
adopted by some of our outstanding 
universities and colleges, “is not 
an economic text at all, it is a pagan 
religious and political tract.’”? 

It might appear that we could 
afford to ignore such a “critique.” 
But the National Economic Council, 
over the signature of Mr. Hart, sent 
out copies of the review to every 
president and member of the board 
of trustees of all colleges which 
adopted Tarshis. An examination of 
the records of the case indicated that 
only a few of the recipients of Mr. 
Hart’s letter publicly opposed this 
flagrant attempt to undermine aca- 
demic freedom.* The only collective 
opposition to the attack, mustered 
in defense of his book by the 
colleagues of Mr. Tarshis, was a 
resolution which was buried deep in 
the pages of the American Economic 
Review‘ affirming the right of college 
and university teachers to freedom of 
choice in the selection of textbooks. 

It is difficult to evaluate the 
effectiveness of such campaigns. But 


1Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. 

*Economic Council Review of Books, 1V (August, 
1947) 5: 

The records of the controversy are available in 
the Boston office of the publishers, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

*XXXVIII (September, 1948), p. 626. 
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a similar drive against Harold Rugg’s 
social-science books for high schools 
has resulted in their exclusion from 
a great many schools that previously 
used them. Many similar instances 
could be mentioned. 


OW can teachers best counteract 
these attacks, and by what 
methods can they best improve their 
economic status? Fortunately, the 
college teacher is not completely 
beret of friends among people of 
will. The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education declared 
that the improvement of working 
conditions and salaries of college 
instructors is not merely a question 
of the personal welfare of individual 
faculty members, but is a matter of 
concern in national welfare. 

Thus far, reliance upon individuals 
and interested groups has proved 
inadequate in coping with the prob- 
lems. Perhaps the solution is to be 
found in a cohesive organization 
which would give teachers the neces- 
sary force and power to withstand 
the attacks upon them. 

The contention has been that an 
organization of college teachers for 
collective action is incompatible with 
the highly individualistic philosophy 
and outlook of the professor. It is 
assumed that college professors are 
essentially individualists and are 
therefore incapable of acting collec- 
tively. Yet actors and entertainers, 
on stage, screen, and radio, have 
shown that they can act effectively 
through organizations for the protec- 
tion of their professional and economic 
interests. Other professional groups— 
authors, artists, and physicians— like- 
wise have organized effectively. 

It has been held that were college 
professors capable of organizing for 
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the purposes of collective action, it 
would still be useless for them to do 
so. There is said to be no conflict 
of interests between teachers and 
those who control educational institu- 
tions, in as much as there is no profit 
motive in the business of education. 
Superficially, this argument appears 
sound. While many institutions do 
not pay their instructors a living 
wage, neither the members of the 
board of trustees nor the college 
officials profit by the exploitation of 
teachers. Yet the same argument 
could be presented on behalf of 
most of our giant corporations. Most 
of the executives of these corporations 
are salaried officials, and increases in 
wages would not affect their corpora- 
tion pay. Apparently there are social 
and economic forces, not identical 
with the immediate profit motive, 
which control wages and salaries. 

Organized groups frequently im- 
prove their status and economic 
conditions at the expense of the 
unorganized. The wage-price spiral 
operates to the benefit of an organized 
group in our economy only as long 
as other classes are unable to partici- 
pate in the advantages of an increased 
money income. As one eminent labor 
economist, Lloyd Reynolds of Yale, 
has pointed out: 


Each round of wage increases secured 
by the manual workers ... tends to 
make them relatively better off and the 
salaried people relatively worse off... . 
It will in time occur to the salaried people 
that they can protect their position only 
by forming their own unions and pushing 
up salaries as rapidly as wages.® 


In an age dominated by bigness— 
big business, big government, big 
unions, and bigger colleges—the iso- 


S2abor Economy and Labor Relations. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. p. 425. 
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lated, unorganized college professor 
indeed stands alone. He has a simple 
choice to make. He can face the 
realities of present-day American life 
and the need for collective action 
to secure a balanced share of the total 
national output and to protect his 
professional interests or he must 
accept a continually declining status. 


HOULD teachers’ organizations be 
limited to professional organiza- 
tions, or is a teachers’ union the 
more effective body to cope with 
their needs? Implied in this question 
is the existence of a cleavage between 
the two types of organization. The 
contention in this paper is that if 
these organizations perform their true 
professional functions the alleged dif- 
ferences between them are more 
imaginary and semantic than real. 
The distinction most frequently 
made between a professional associa- 
tion and a union is that the former 
is permeated with the concepts of 
ethical behavior and is devoted to 
public interest and public service, 
while the union relies on coercion and 
intimidation to achieve its objectives. 
An examination of the behavior of 
the organizations does not substan- 
tiate this distinction. Both are moti- 
vated by job consciousness and strive 
equally to improve the opportunities 
of their members. Witness the recent 
conflict between accountants’ organi- 
zations and the bar associations for 
the right to counsel on tax problems. 
The claim could hardly be made 
that the public good is paramount 
in this controversy. Advertising is 
frowned upon by professional organi- 
zations, yet a number of state medical 
associations have encouraged the vio- 
lation of this principle in an effort 
to influence newspapers in their own 
behalf. The ban on press advertising 
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has been lifted by professional associa- 
tions in their effort to achieve favor. 
able publicity. The strike weapon 
is generally associated with unions, 
The constitution of the teachers’ 
union, the American Federation of 
Teachers, prohibits strikes by mem- 
bers of the A.F.T. Yet several strikes 
have been initiated by professional 
teachers’ associations. These organi- 
zations, following the traditions of 
professional groups in general, prefer 
reason to coercion. But apparently 
they have found that the pressure of 
collective action can on_ occasion 
serve as a handmaiden to reason. 

Professional organizations, like un- 
ions, in order to survive and remain 
effective, are obliged to protect the 
economic interests of their members. 
The professional groups place empha- 
sis on ethics, yet their motives very 
often coincide with the principles 
of sound economics, and the line of 
demarcation is finely cut between 
their methods and those of the unions. 

But even if it is agreed that 
unionism is generally compatible with 
professionalism, there are still some 
who contend that professors should 
remain in splendid isolation and not 
take sides in the struggle of the 
market place; and that affiliation 
of teachers with unions will force 
the teachers to take sides, and hence 
will prejudice them in favor of one 
side or the other. Even an elemen- 
tary aquaintance with the philosophy 
of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
shows that this is not the case. 
Affiliation with labor, at least with the 
two major labor federations in the 
United States, reflects a wide range 
of political and social views. 

The question now arises, What 
kind of organization is suited to 
the needs of teachers? A suggested 
plan of organization might embrace 
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the following elements: 

_ First, the organization should be 
limited to active teachers. Experi- 
ence has shown that organizations 
which extend full membership to 
administrators are frequently domi- 
nated by administrative interests. 
This does not imply a_ necessary 
conflict of interests between adminis- 
trators and teachers. But the latter 
will do well to remember the admoni- 
tion of the Psalmist against placing 
one’s trust in princes. 

Second, the organization should 
attempt to include teachers at all 
levels of instruction. Recent develop- 
ments in the financing of education 
lend significance to this point. The 
proportion of public funds that flow 
into institutions of higher learning 
is increasing. A well-integrated organ- 
ization combining teachers at all 
levels of instruction—over a million 
strong—would supply a_ powerful 
voice in determining and apportioning 
funds in accordance with the public 
interest and welfare, and could pre- 
vent selfish jockeying for position 
by various groups. An _ increasing 
proportion of American youth are 
attending colleges, and they would 
certainly benefit from closer pro- 
fessional interaction of teachers at 
the various levels of instruction. 
The argument that there is no com- 
munity of interest between teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools 
and college professors appears on 
closer scrutiny to be without merit. 
Carried to its logical conclusion, this 
argument would limit teachers’ organ- 
izations to professional associations 
restricted to a single discipline. 

Third, the organization should be 
national in scope, with local chapters 
having the authority to act independ- 
ently in order that they may better 
meet the needs of local conditions. 
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One of the contradictions of American 
life, permeated though it is with the 
democratic tradition, is that our 
educational system is subject to auto- 
cratic controls. Local chapters backed 
by a strong national organization 
could help considerably to change 
this situation. Collective action for 
improving economic conditions should 
also be taken to meet local situations, 
and should not, in the interests of 
democracy, be dictated from without. 


HUS far, the argument has 

been in favor of organizations in 
which college teachers can participate 
for the purpose of collective action. 
A brief examination of the national 
organizations already established to 
serve these ends appears to be in 
order. Three major associations can 
be singled out: the Department of 
Higher Education of the National 
Education Association, the American 
Federation of Teachers, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and the American Association of 
University Professors. 

The Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the N. E. A. is the most 
recently established of these three. 
It has been in operation for only 
six years. In this short time it has 
succeeded in enrolling over fifteen 
thousand members. Since it is spon- 
sored by college administrators, there 
is reason to believe that not all of 
its membership is completely volun- 
tary. The activities of the Depart- 
ment are mostly limited to national 
and regional conferences devoted to 
administrative problems in higher 
education. The appendixes to the 
reports of the annual conferences 
list the names of participants, and 
they include more than a liberal 
sprinkling of college administrators. 
The official summary of the accom- 
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plishments of the Department includes 
no substantial evidence of an interest 
in improving the economic conditions 
of professors or of extending academic 
freedom and democracy in our col- 
leges. The Department of Higher 
Education of the N.E.A. apparently 
falls far short of the qualifications for 
a teachers’ organization outlined here. 

The second major organization, 
the American Federation of Teachers, 
was established in 1916. It includes 
some fifty thousand members, most 
of whom teach in primary and second- 
ary schools. Administrators need 
special dispensation to gain entry 
into the organization. The A.F.T. 
has accomplished some notable work, 
but its activities are restricted mostly 
to public schools. There are about 
two dozen college-teacher locals in 
existence with a very limited member- 
ship. Whatever the reasons, college in- 
structors have failed to join the A.F.T. 
in any great number. Its influence on 
higher institutions has been minimal. 

The third major organization, the 
A.A.U.P., was organized in IgIS. 
It has a membership of about thirty- 
four thousand college instructors, 
which represents approximately one- 
third of those eligible to join. Full 
membership—carrying the privilege 
of exercising a vote in the organiza- 
tion—is limited to active teachers. 
In 1949 it had about four hundred 
chapters on the campuses of colleges 
and universities all over the nation. 
The A.A.U.P. has established an envi- 
able record in its continued support of 
academic freedom. Its quarterly 
publications show that it has a deep 
interest in improving the economic 
conditions of college teachers and 
in democratizing college administra- 
tions. The national office of the 


A.A.U.P. has gone all out for the 
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defense of academic freedom, but 
the achievement of its other aims 
has been left to individual chapters, 

The A.A.U.P., even if it fails to 
include all the desired elements which 
have been outlined, looms as the only 
available organization for college fac- 
ulty members which has attracted 
the confidence and support of a 
considerable proportion of the teachers 
of higher education. Its activities 
and program fully justify its relative 
success. Yet its accomplishments are 
meager compared with its possibilities. 
Its work has been justly characterized 
as “‘too little and too late.” This 
is due to no lack of ability and 
interest on the part of its leadership. 
The major cause of the restricted 
activities of the A.A.U.P. appears 
to be its extremely limited financial 
resources. Its membership dues are 
ridiculously low—$5.00 a year. We 
can readily see that the A.A.U.P. 
could assume a position of positive 
leadership and power in American 
higher education, should its member- 
ship see the potentialities of the 
organization and be willing to increase 
their contributions to it. The addi- 
tional funds, if utilized for increasing 
the national staff, vitalizing the dis- 
trict offices, and improving services 
to the local chapters, could materialize 
the worthy objectives of the A.A.U.P. 

A small additional investment in 
the organization by its active and 
potential members could considerably 
strengthen the A.A.U.P. and make 
its work more effective. Their slightly 
increased individual contributions 
would pay large dividends in financial 
returns and in the greatly increased 
prestige and effectiveness of a pro- 
fessional body dedicated to the true 
democratization of American higher 
education. [Vol. XXII, No. 3] 
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Historiography and Government 


Research 


By HENRY REIFF 


A Blended Course in History and Government at St. Lawrence University 


Can you indicate the preferred authoritative source in which answers 
to the following questions can be found? 


1. When the Trustees of Transylvania College petitioned Congress in 1830 
for a land grant for their university, what did they say had happened to 
their “philosophical apparatus”? 

2. During the debate in the Convention of 1787 on representation in 
“Ye 24 branch” of the legislature, Doctor Franklin used a homely example 
from the carpenter’s trade in discussing the views of the small states and 
the large states. What was it? Cite two trustworthy editions of the 
preferred authoritative source. 


3. When Colonel John Anderson tried to bribe Representative Lewis 
Williams in January, 1818, the Colonel did a very stupid thing and the 
Representative did a very smart thing. Find the answer in the statement 
which Mr. Williams made to the House of Representatives that very day. 
4. The opponents in North Carolina of the proposed new Federal Constitu- 
tion of 1787 stopped at nothing to defeat it, apparently, judging from a 
pamphlet then circulated saying that under the new scheme the Pope 
could be elected President of the United States. Who brought the argu- 
ment to the attention of the ratifying convention? What day was it? 
What was the delegate’s full name? 


Answers to these questions are given at the end of this article. 


HESE questions are samples 
from the “Hunting Expedi- 


tions” used in one part of the 
course required of majors in either 
history or government at St. Lawrence 
University. After 21 annual presenta- 
tions, History/Government 391 may 
now be said to have come of age. 
The experience thus gained may be of 
value to colleagues in the profession 
confronted with the need for estab- 
lishing a major program or seeking 
ideas for incorporation in an estab- 
lished program. 


History/Government 391, given 
jointly by historians and _ political 
scientists, is offered in the fall semester 
of the junior year. It is designed to 
aid majors in either history or 
government in their current work 
and in the progressively increasing 
amount of independent work required 
of them in their senior year. It is 
part of a program of specializing 
which proceeds on the theory that no 
historian can afford to be unac- 
quainted with the principal types of 


government in the world and no 
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political scientist ought to be ignorant 
of the matrixes of history in which 
those governments were born or of 
the forces which condition their 
operations. 

The complete major program has 
been for two decades, and still is, as 
follows: each major takes 27 hours in 
his chosen field, either history or 
government, including H/G 391. He 
also takes 30 hours of related social 
sciences. Each major takes Civiliza- 
tion, United States History, United 
States Government, and Comparative 
Government, all year courses. The 
history courses are credited to the 
history major; the government courses 
are credited to the government major. 
All majors then take, for the remain- 
ing related fields, the introductory 
year courses in sociology, psychology, 
and economics. They have already 
had, as a freshman requirement, the 
semester course Philosophy and Reli- 
gion. They are also urged to elect 
geography and statistics. With this 
concentration and distribution as a 
basis, all majors receive twelve tutor- 
ials evenly spaced throughout the 
junior and senior years, nine of them 
devoted to classics in history or 
politics, three of them devoted to the 
student’s special field of interest 
within his major. There is no course 
credit for the tutorials. At the end 
of his senior year, each major takes a 
comprehensive examination in_ his 
special field and in the general fields 
of history, government, and applied 
economics. A candidate for honors 
must write a thesis, which is given 
course credit, in his senior year and 
stand oral examination on it, teachers 
from the staffs of other departments 
being invited to participate. Occa- 
sionally the president or one of the 
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deans participates. Students passing 
their comprehensives with distinction 
(80 or above) are exempted from 
finals in the Department. In all 
courses given in the Department and 
in the tutorials, the interrelations of 
the social sciences are repetitively 
brought out. It is believed that 
many of the purposes of so-called 
“general education” are achieved 
under this scheme without loss of 
thoroughness. 

History/Government 391 was de- 
vised in 1928 by Albert Bickmore 
Corey, specialist in Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations, head of the Department 
to 1944 and now State Historian for 
New York; Richard Lyle Power, 
American historian, now retired but 
researching under an American Philo- 
sophical Society grant; and the present 
writer... From the beginning H/G 
391 has sought to acquaint the stu- 
dents with some of the professional 
approaches, standards, and techniques 
in the fields of history and govern- 
ment; to introduce them systemat- 
ically to the great bibliographies of 
these fields; to give them practice in 
the use of the library and the Uni- 
versity’s manuscript collections at the 
research level; to familiarize them 
with the mechanics and apparatus of 
scholarly writing; and to impart to 
them a sense of expertness and pride 
in their field of major study. Since 
students must attain a mark of 70 in 
the course to continue as majors, 
H/G 391 operates also as a disciplining 
and sifting device. 

There is nothing cut-and-dried 


1The writer is indebted to Mr. Corey and 
Mr. Power for notes which they have “‘ bequeathed” 
to him and to his present colleagues for their aid 
in preparing this paper. At some points the writer 
has simply incorporated the language of memor 
furnished by his present colleagues, with their gen- 
erous consent. 
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A BLENDED COURSE 


about the content of H/G 391. The 
goals are for the most part fixed; the 
strategy is in common; but each 
instructor uses his own tactics. Hence, 
over the years the participants have 
used a great variety of emphases, 
devices, methods, and materials. We 
proceed on the theory that a teacher’s 
techniques are effluxes of his per- 
sonality, and no two personalities 
are exactly alike. Nevertheless, the 
content of the course haS conformed 
to a general pattern which includes 
the following: 


Theories of history; source materials; 
search for historical materials; collection 
and preservation of materials; criticism of 
materials; the writing of history; use of 
great collections, source books, compila- 
tions, encyclopedias, yearbooks, and so 
on; government publications; publications 
of international bodies; professional liter- 
ature; use of library; techniques of 
writing scholarly papers. 


There is no single over-all syllabus: 
each instructor prepares his own. 
There is, however, common agreement 
on allocation of time and subject- 
matter. Overlappings or gaps may 
occur at times, but they are trifling 
when measured against the total 
impact of the course. Like Heraclitus’ 
stream, H/G 391 has changed ever, 
yet ever remains the same. 

In terms of time, the 15-week 
semester is divided into three units 
of three weeks each and one unit of 
six weeks. Each unit has its own 
final examination and the term mark 
is computed proportionately. There 
follows a description of the work done 
recently in each unit, with citation 
to some of the readings used. These 
readings are, of course, merely illus- 
trative: others familiar to the reader 
may be equally serviceable. 
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HE first unit deals with the 

philosophy of history. In recent 
years it has been handled by Andreas 
Dorpalen, specialist in European his- 
tory and international politics. Among 
the readings used are: 


Allan Nevins, The Gateway to History 
(1938) 
Sidney Hook, The Hero in History 


(1943) 
Morris R. Cohen, The Meaning of 


Human History (1947) 

Articles on history and historiography 
and on progress 

Individual philosophers in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Sciences 

Hans Zinsser, Rats, Lice, and History 
(1935)? 


It begins with an exploration of the 
concept of the philosophy of history, 
in terms of its functions, methods, 
and objectives, and ends with a 
challenge to the students to formulate 
a philosophy for themselves, if none 
of those discussed fits their needs. 
After “analysis of history” has been 
contrasted with “philosophy of his- 
tory,” the most important philos- 
ophies are presented, naturally in 
summarized fashion. Among the an- 
cient and medieval systems, the 
historico-philosophical views of clas- 
sical antiquity (for example, Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides), Judaism (Prophets), 
and Christianity (St. Augustine) are 
examined. On approaching the modern 
philosophies, the instructor prelimi- 
narily dissects the philosophical con- 
cepts of progress and stagnation. 
Then the most important modern 
schools are examined, the instructor 
using both the chronological and 
the topical methods. Discussion of 


*Since this article was written, Louis Gottschalk’s 
excellent volume on Understanding History: a 
Primer of Historical Method (New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1950) has appeared. 
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cyclical theories (for instance, Vico, 
Comte, Spengler) and_ dialectical 
ones (Hegel, Marx) is followed by 
examination of such schools as those 
of geography (Ratzel, Mackinder), 
climate (Huntington), Darwinism 
(Nietzsche), and Toynbee’s challenge- 
and-response interpretation of history. 
Throughout, the effort is made to 
show the student how philosophical 
systems reflect the ideas and the 
needs of the times in which they are 
propounded and how in turn the 
systems affect those needs. 

A few days are then devoted to 
an examination of the relationship 
between chance and history. It is 
pointed out that if history is deter- 
mined purely by chance, all philos- 
ophies of history become invalid. 
The influence of uncontrollable factors 
on the course of history is investi- 
gated, using such illustrations as the 
impact of epidemics, the emergence 
of “great men,” the fortuitousness 
involved in hereditary successions. 

Finally, the question is posed: 
Which philosophy of history do the 
students consider the most compatible 
with their own ideas and historical 
knowledge? Having seen a _ pano- 
rama of the various schools, the 
students are encouraged to voice 
and debate their reactions. If they 
find none of the theories discussed 
fully acceptable (as is usually the 
case), they are urged to develop a phi- 
losophy of their own. The function 
of the study of history in relation 
to the art of living is thus clinched. 


HE second unit, handled in 
recent years by William Douglas 
Mallam, specialist in American his- 
tory, deals with documents—their 
nature, collection, care, use, and 
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authenticity—and with American 
historiography. 

The term document is given 4 
wide connotation as__ includi 
“every record, calculated or ha 
hazard, from fossils and crude draw. 
ings to formal treaties embossed on 
the finest of parchment.” The his. 
torian is bound by no “Marquis of 
Queensberry”’ rules in his search for 
clues to what happened in the past, 
The avid historian will make use of 
“the work of the archaeologists, the 
geologists, and other scientific and 
artistic specialists in trying to recreate 
and interpret the past.” In_ this 
broad sense, then, as has often been 
said, “No documents, no history.” 

The process of collecting documents 
is traced forward from the efforts of 
the humanists through the Renais- 
sance, the creation of state archives 
under the new national states, and 
the effects of the printing press, to 
present-day scientific collecting and 
preserving. The sins of America with 
respect to the collecting and pre- 
serving of its own records are recalled 
and the moral is appropriately pointed. 
The student is then introduced to 
the contributions and functions of 
depositories such as the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Library of Congress, 
the National Archives, the great 
university and private libraries, art 
galleries, museums, and the Hoover 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt libraries. 

At this point it should be men- 
tioned that for 21 years the Depart- 
ment has conducted annual seminars 
in the spring at Ottawa, the agenda 
including the Parliament and_ its 
library, the National Archives, and 
the museum there. A similar annual 
trip in the fall to the great museums 
at Cooperstown has recently been 
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n. In alternate years, students in 
Canadian history are taken to Quebec. 
These field trips blend in nicely with 
the classroom work. Participation is 
not, however, restricted to majors. 

Discussion in H/G 391 of the care 
of documents includes description of 
present-day use of fumigation, humid- 
ity, temperature, and_ specialized 
containers for the protection of 
documents, and lamination and micro- 
filming for their preservation. Increas- 
ingly, the University’s manuscript 
collections, which include some of 
the papers of David Parish and Silas 
Wright and the famous Milburn 
collection of Hawthorne materials, 
are becoming available. 

Until the appearance of Frank 
Maloy Anderson’s The Mystery of 
“A Public Man”: a Historical Detec- 
tive Story (1948), the problem of 
authenticity was illustrated, in large 
part, by the controversies over 
the Kensington Stone. Anderson’s 
amazing “detective story” is now 
assigned as the required reading on 
this phase of this unit. It points up 
beautifully the value of internal and 
external evidence; it illustrates ad- 
mirably the means of establishing 
scholarly criteria for the weighing 
of evidence; it teaches a lesson in 
caution in the acceptance of appar- 
ently authentic documents. It also 
serves as a bridge from the study of 
documents to the writing of history, 
for undoubtedly there will now have 
to be much re-writing of that part of 
the history of the Secession Winter of 
1860-61 which was based on the 
“Diary.” 

Two factors in particular make 
history a dynamic subject: the emer- 
gence of new evidence, usually of the 
documentary variety, and reappraisal 
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of old evidence in the light of longer 
perspectives. Applied to the writing 
of American history, the Lincoln 
legend can be used here with excellent 
pedagogical effects. The students are 
then, in conclusion, introduced to the 
contributions to historical interpreta- 
tion made by such giants as Henry 
Adams, Frederick Jackson Turner, 
and Charles A. Beard. Attention is 
finally directed to such contributions 
in the field of bibliography as those of 
Channing, Hart, and Turner, and of 
Bemis and Griffin. 

The day of identification of dullness 
with history is long past: dynamisn 
now prevails. And to it, Mr. Ander- 
son has added the thrill of the 


mystery novel. 


HE third unit, conducted in 

recent years by William Reid 
Willoughby, specialist in Canadian 
history and government and in com- 
parative government, deals with 
non-governmental reference works: 
encyclopedias, special-subject diction- 
aries, biographical dictionaries and 
directories, general compendiums and 
yearbooks, newspapers and_period- 
icals, with appurtenant guides and 
indexes. In the process of using 
these works, the students are taught 
the preparation of footnotes and 
bibliographies. 

The instructor initially posits, ex- 
plains, and illustrates certain criteria 
for evaluating a given work: authori- 
tativeness, scope, style, arrangement 
of materials, inclusion or omission 
of cross references and indexes, format, 
and special features. The student is 
then supplied with a mimeographed 
list of some 40 “tool” works which 
are useful in evaluating reference 
works, among them being such excel- 
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lent guides as: 

L. Shores, Basic Reference Books (1939) 

Q. G. Mudge, Guide to Reference Works 
(1936) 

C. M. Winchell, Reference Books of 
1944-1946 (1947) 

The American Library Association 
Subscription Books Bulletin 

Book Review Digest 

Alleson, Fay, Shearer, and Shipman, 
A Guide to Historical Literature (1933) 

After the virtues and shortcomings 
of these sundry tools have been 
explained, the students, armed with 
their criteria and tool lists, are set 
to work on the reference works them- 
selves. Each student is assigned 
three tasks: first, to prepare an 
evaluation of two reference works 
selected from posted lists (no two 
from the same category and no two 
students selecting the same works), in 
accordance with the criteria posited 
and conforming toa prescribed pattern 
which includes use of footnotes and 
bibliography; second, to ee two 
bibliographies, one on an historical 
term (for example, Knights of the 
Golden Circle, Lord Durham’s Report, 
Bucktails, Molly Maguires) and one 
on a political or economic term (for 
example, attainder, agent provocateur, 
blue-sky laws, cabotage), covering all 
the non-governmental reference works 
relating to the topics available in the 
library. It is a source of constant 
wonderment to the instructor how 
Sherlock Holmesian some students 
can be! These reports are supple- 
mented by a final semi-objective type of 
examination based upon the lectures. 

Scholarly activity of this sort, it is 
believed, not only exemplifies “learn- 
ing by doing” but also gives the 
student familiarity with a library 
which will stand him in good stead 
for the rest of his life, whatever his 
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vocation. Incidentally, it prepares 
him for the work of the next unit. 


HE fourth unit, conducted from 

the beginning of H/G 391 by the 
present writer (whose specialties are 
international organization and Ameri- 
can government), lasts six weeks and 
deals with government documents— 
American, foreign, and international— 
and with professional literature in the 
field of political science. 

In describing the first three units, 
content has been emphasized. Descrip- 
tion of this fourth unit will emphasize 
methodology, because the content can 
readily be adapted from the bib- 


liographical works mentioned and 


adjusted to the resources of the 
library, and because the methodology 
in this field is highly important—it 
can make or break the course. Num- 
erous past inquiries concerning the 
methodology prompt the writer to 
set it forth in some detail. 

The pedagogical roots of this sec- 
tion go back to Everett S. Brown’s 
masterful graduate seminar on the 
subject at the University of Michigan. 
Mr. Brown’s newly published Manual 
of Government Publications: United 
States and Foreign (1950) is a welcome 
addition to the basic reference works. 
Others used at present are: 


Laverne Burchfield, 4 Student's Guide 
to Materials in Political Science (1935) 

Lawrence F. Schmeckebier, Govern- 
ment Publications and Their Use (1939) 

Dorothy C. Tompkins, Materials for 
the Study of Federal Government (1948) 

Catheryn Seckler Hudson, Bibliography 
on Public Administration, Annotated (1949) 

Anne Morris Boyd, United States Gov- 
ernment Publications, 3rd ed. revised by 
Rae Elizabeth Rips (1949) 


St. Lawrence happens to be a 
‘government depository,” the col- 
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lection going back to 1855. Located 
at a county seat (Canton, New York), 
the University has access to the fine 
library of the county court. Prox- 
jmity to Canada and Mr. Corey’s 
pace-setting acquisitions have encour- 
the building up of a number of 
valuable Canadian series. These are 
felicitous circumstances. It is not, 
however, essential that a college library 
be a federal-government depository in 
order to justify this unit of a course 
such as H/G 391. The most impor- 
tant federal series can be acquired 
variously, by gift, in the secondhand 
market, by subscription, by trading, 
from former members of Congress, 
and so on. Let the word go out to 
the alumni! Not all of them are 
interested merely in finding good 
halfbacks, shortstops, or goalees. And 
watch the obituary notices! Much 
can be acquired by inheritance. An 
enthusiastic librarian, catching the 
spirit of the game, can work wonders 
over a couple of decades. The same 
principles of acquisition apply to 
state and local documentation. It is 
the old story of “Acres of Diamonds”’: 
an enterprising department and library 
staff can scour the neighborhood and 
enlist their friends in the building up 
of government documentary collec- 
tions. Students in history, govern- 
ment, and the other social sciences 
should be taught to use them. For 
a unit such as the one under discus- 
sion, One can start with what one 
has—federal, state, local, foreign, or 
international—and then proceed with 
the building up. The techniques set 
forth in the following paragraphs 
are applicable to any and all such 
collections. 
The pedagogical process is sub- 
stantially as follows: The instructor, 
using exhibits, describes a given work 
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or series with respect to its origins, 
purposes, scope, gaps (if any), value, 
authenticity, limits, peculiarities, use, 
and so forth. Giving the student the 
library number or location saves time 
and confusion. Personal adventures 
in using the series or other anecdotes 
concerning the series help to enliven 
this presentation. The daily press 
(particularly the New York Times) 
carries items from time to time about 
various government documents, such 
as the account in 1938 about the 
discovery in the Capitol of batches of 
records of the first thirteen Congresses 
which had been stored in cellar vaults 
and other places on approach of the 
British and then were forgotten after 
the burning of the Capitol. Or like 
the joke played last winter by Presi- 
dent Truman at Key West on the 
members of his daily press conference, 
when he appeared as “a cub, a 
contributor to that obscure daily, 
The Federal Register,” and tried “to 
look like a journalist.” Over the 
years the instructor can glean many a 
choice sprig to garnish the dish he 
sets before the student. 

The students enter these data on 
5x8 cards, which they keep filed and 
indexed. After class they fill in the 
additional data from the prescribed 
reference works. 

Next, the students survey the work 
or series and note on their cards 
information relating to the following: 
full title, author, place and date of 
publication, auspices, and so on; 
index, its location and character; 
appendices; arrangement of materials, 
that is, chronological, topical, parallel 
column, and so on; footnotes; bib- 
liographical apparatus; relation of keys 
or separate finding devices; if a series, 
its beginning, gaps, time lag in publi- 
cation, if any, and so forth; presence 
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of diagrams, maps, charts, tables, 
inserts, other visual aids; and any 
other peculiarity of the work or series. 

Previously, the instructor has pre- 
pared a number of highly specific 
questions, similar to those quoted at 
the beginning of this article. Some 
practice is necessary before questions 
can be so phrased as to require a 
search which ends up at only the one 
place in only the one work or series 
which it is desired the student should 
find. This end can be achieved, with 
reduced chances of finding the answer 
in two or more sources, by the 
instructor’s reversing the process of 
search. The instructor goes to the 
source first, picks up a juicy morsel of 
fact or a humorous incident or an 
oddity in the text, and frames a 
question, then and there, pointing 
to the answer which (hopefully) can 
be found on that page and only that 
page of all the pages in the world. 
He then checks the index, key, or 
table of contents, to make certain 
that either directly or by a shrewd 
inference the student can find the 
page or the approximate location 
through the index, key, or table of 
contents. Experience indicates that 
the items sought after should be 
colorful or dramatic. Such items 
also have the intrinsic quality of not 
being confusable with other items. 
The student knows when he has 
got the answer. Thereafter he can 
use the work or series for other pur- 
poses, more profound. The instructor 
makes up as many questions from one 
source as there are students in the 
class, scattering the questions through 
the work or series and, if possible, 
over a long span of years. He keeps 
a full answer and citation for himself, 
including reference to the index or key 
listing. He repeats this process of 
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question-framing for each source he 
wishes the students to use. After he 
has discussed the sources, he gives 
each student a set of, say, five 
questions, each of which requires the 
student to use a different source, 
This is the “Hunting Expedition.” 
No two questions are alike in al] 
the questions thus submitted. The 
instructor keeps a copy of each of 
the sets of five and attaches to them 
his own sheets of answers. The 
reports on the “expedition” can then 
be speedily checked. Since it takes 
about half an hour to spot a good 
item for a question and to frame the 
question, the instructor will find it 
economical to add to his questions 
each year, reshuffling the new and the 
old in such a way as to produce fresh 
“hunting expeditions” every two or 
three years. An absolute safeguard 
against possible student dishonesty 
would lie in an annual increment and 
an annual reshuffle. 

The students receive their first 
“hunting expeditions” after the in- 
structor has explained fifteen or 
twenty sources, including those tapped 
by the questions handed out. The 
students are then instructed to analyze 
the questions first and then consult 
their indexed surveys. The alert stu- 
dent will thus quickly narrow his 
quest to a couple of probable sources 
for each question. Students who 
have not made good surveys will 
flounder about. That teaches them 
(perhaps) to make better surveys 
next time. The students are further 
instructed to make a return on a date 
set (allowing about a week for a 
hunt), which return should include 
the answer called for and a full, 
accurate citation. These papers are 
then marked with respect to 
details required. The original ques- 
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tion sheet is placed in the instructor’s 
file for use again at some other time. 
After the instructor has discussed 
another twenty or twenty-five sources, 
he hands out his second “hunting 
edition,” which contains questions, 
no two alike for the whole class, 
designed to tap five or more of the 
new sources he has discussed. He 
repeats this process for each batch of 
sources he discusses. On some subject- 
matters, a single question can be 
designed to require finding the same 
answer in three or four different 
sources, as in the case of treaties of 
the United States. In a six-weeks 
unit, it is possible to have comfortably 
three “hunting expeditions.” In a 
long unit, more could be used, includ- 
ing, if the instructor deemed it worth 
the time, a “supercolossal” hunt at 
the end, designed to tap most of the 
sources considered, each source being 
used only once for the entire class. 
The writer has never used this latter 
refinement: he cannot predict any- 
thing with respect to the safety of the 
life or limb of any instructor who 
should use it. Otherwise the stu- 
dents regard the “hunting expedi- 
tions” somewhat as a game and call 
them sometimes a “treasure hunt” 
or a “golden treasure hunt.” In any 
case, they all say they enjoy them. 
Since the “hunting expeditions” 
reveal the student’s familiarity with 
only a minority of the sources pre- 
sented by the instructor, it becomes 
Necessary to give a written examina- 
tion on the whole unit. The exami- 
nation is designed to require use of 
the student’s filed cards. He brings 
these and any reference works he 
wishes to the examination. A two- 
hour examination can contain 50 
short specific questions which test 
the student’s surveys, observation, 
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and ability to use the data on his 
cards. The students are seated far 
enough apart in the examination 
room to give them plenty of space in 
which to lay out their cards. 


N? STUDENT within the memory 
of the Department has been 
heard to complain that History/ 
Government 391 is a “snap.” Nearly 
all the students every year get dusty 
and groan. But uniformly through- 
out its 21 years, majors have bruited 
the virtues of the course about the 
campus. Its success probably lies in 
the novelty of each unit, the freshness 
of materials, the new techniques, its 
tremendous usefulness in all the stu- 
dent’s work, the enthusiasm of the 
instructors, and, not least, the zest- 
ful co-operation of the University 
librarians.* 


ANSWERS TO PosED 
The students give full citations. 

1.The college had had a fire. The law 
library, part of the miscellaneous library, 
and “a part of her philosophical apparatus” 
were “consumed.” H. Doc. 832, 21 Cong. 
1 Sess., March 17, 1830, American State 
Papers, Public Lands, Vol. V1, p. 162. 

2. “When a broad table is to be made, and the 
edges of planks do not fit, the artist takes a 
little from both, and makes a good joint.” 
Madison’s Journal, Saturday, June 30, 
1787. Farrand, Records, Vol. I, p. 488; 
Documents Illustrative of the Formation of 
the Union, Library of Congress Edition, 
H. Doc. 398, 69 Cong. 1 Sess., p. 313. 

3. Anderson offered his bribe in a /etter which 
he handed to Williams. Williams immedi- 
ately called in a witness from the next room, 
a Mr. William Maclay. Annals of Congress, 
15 Cong. 1 Sess., January 7, 1818, cols. 580-52 

4. James Iredell. July 30, 1788. Elliot’s 
Debates, Vol. 4, pp. 191, 195, 250. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 3] 


’Particularly, Mr. Andrew K. Peters, who 
magically acquires what we need; Miss Helen M. 
Dowd, who, through long experience with H/G 391, 
has become an expert in government documenta- 
tion; and Mrs. Barbara Smith Mall, reference 
librarian, patient guide to the questing students. 
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The Pre-medical Student: a Martyr 


By M. A. FONTANELLA 


Criticism of the Prevailing System of Selecting Pre-medical Candidates 


HE European university and, 
by parallel, the American uni- 
versity have as an aim pro- 
fessional training. The American 
university has a component, the 
liberal-arts college, not possessed by 
the European university, which has 
had the effect of delaying professional 
training by several years. It is not 
the purpose of the writer, at this 
time, to consider the desirability of 
the liberal-arts college as a democra- 
tizing influence nor to criticize it as an 
outmoded institution of little practical 
worth in a technological society. The 
purpose is to focus attention on a 
small but important segment of our 
student population, the pre-medical 
students. Any discussion of the pre- 
medical program in this country must 
be concerned, however, with the liberal- 
arts college, for, with rare exceptions, 
schools of medicine look to the 
recognized four-year colleges to fill 
their rosters. Although the recom- 
mended preparation is two years of 
college work, only the exceptional 
student today wins a place in the 
medical school without first having 
obtained the baccalaureate degree. 
The Gymnasia and lyceums of 
Europe, generally equivalent to our 
four-year high school plus two years 
of college, prepare students for the 
university faculties which they enter 
at the age of eighteen or nineteen. 
The American college graduate is two 
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or three years older than his European 
counterpart when he undertakes the 
same work. In the Latin-American 
countries, a similar situation obtains, 
As in Europe, three levels of educa- 
tional preparation are recognized; 
these are the elementary, the sec- 
ondary, and the university levels, 
There are no liberal-arts colleges or 
institutions corresponding to them. 
The cultural background deemed 
necessary for the professional man 
is provided in the secondary school. 
By way of digression, one may well 
understand the wonderment of the 
foreign observer who tries to find a 
purpose in the secondary school in the 
United States, since the students 
bound for the professions are com- 
pelled to “‘serve” an additional four 
years after being graduated from high 
school to get a proper dose of culture. 
More disturbing is the fact that, while 
in most South American countries the 
diploma represents only eleven years 
of schooling as compared with twelve 
in the United States, the American 
diploma is usually not considered the 
equivalent of the Latin-American 
diploma.! It would appear that sweep- 
ing changes need to be effected in the 
secondary school before any reform 
can be contemplated for higher educa- 
tion in the United States. 

The graduate of the secondary 


1Ebaugh, C. D. “Study in Latin American 
Universities,” Higher Education, VI (November 1, 
1949), PP. 49-55. 
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school in Europe and South America 
enters a university faculty with a 
broad background in languages, his- 
tory, and other disciplines. If his 
choice is medicine, he will be expected 
to spend six years in that faculty, the 
first two years of which deal almost 
exclusively with the so-called pre- 
medical subjects which our college 
students take along with their “cul- 
tural” courses over a period of four 
years. In the European system, these 
pre-medical subjects are given with 
the express view of orienting the 
student for medicine, while in our 
colleges students preparing for medi- 
cine must take the basic sciences in 
unadulterated form under the guise 
of pure science. Often the pre- 
medical student finds himself in a 
science class with students who are 
preparing for teaching, for pharmacy, 
for chemistry, and even with students 
in the “arts” program who are 
satisfying a university requirement 
by taking a year of science. Intrin- 
sically, this arrangement is objection- 
able because of the different goals 
of the students involved. The fact 
that the pre-medical student is voca- 
tionally directed and requires a course 
suited to his particular ambitions 
should not be a cause of shame or 
reproach. It has too long been fash- 
ionable, but not justifiable, to criticize 
the vocationally minded student as a 
“bread student,” the name given in 
the old German universities to stu- 
dents who lived at home and had 
neither the means nor inclination to 
indulge in the luxuries of drinking 
and saber societies. 


LTHOUGH the observer of the 
university scene cannot ignore 
the important changes that have 
occurred in the past two hundred 
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years, the student is essentially the 
same organism. While the universities 
are attempting to bridge the gap and 
prepare for a happy mating of the 
ideal of pure learning with the 
demands of a modern technological 
society, the fact remains that indi- 
vidual differences and propensities of 
students will continue to cause them 
to seek out particular refinements and 
intellectual hobbies. One needs only 
to walk through a college dormitory 
and examine the book shelves and 
record libraries of individual students 
to realize that the university has pro- 
vided an environment but not neces- 
sarily a direction for development. 
Three cases come to mind in this 
connection. In the room of a student 
majoring in mathematics, the writer 
recently found a bookcase stocked 
with works on Roman history and 
antiquities. These books are read 
and cherished by the young mathe- 
matician, a discovery made by discreet 
questioning of his roommate. Further 
inquiry revealed that this student 
has taken only one formal course in 
history. Needless to say, the man is 
an honor student in his major field. 
The other two cases concern “pre- 
meds,” a term that among the 
sophisticated on the campus is synon- 
ymous with “grind” and “educational 
peon,” one who is learning only the 
tools of a trade without aspiring to 
the finer things in life. The two 
pre-medical students observed are 
not exceptional men, although per- 
haps somewhat above the average 
in accomplishment. One of them is 
a former paratrooper who saw action 
in Europe during the Second World 
War. Significantly, he is a “bread 
student,” that is, he resides at home 
with his parents and commutes to the 
university. He maintains an 4 aver- 
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age in his studies but finds time and 
opportunity to indulge in two non- 
scientific researches, languages and 
music. He does not play a musical 
instrument but has perfected an 
appreciation of musical forms that is 
an inspiration to his own circle of 
friends. His other predilection is for 
languages, in three of which he has 
attained a fair degree of competence, 
illustrated by his ability to read and 
understand newspapers written in 
those languages and his ability to 
carry on sensible, albeit simple, con- 
versations in them. The particular 
languages are incidental in this case, 
attraction for them having been 
engendered by contacts with foreign 
troops while on military duty in 
Europe. The other pre-medical stu- 
dent, not a veteran, has elected a 
more remote intellectual interest, the 
study of the origins and development 
of the Eastern Christian churches. 
These interests are not maintained as 
abnormal techniques of psychological 
adjustment, for in all three cases the 
students show typical responses to 
their environmental circumstances. 
They attend campus dances, take 
interest in athletic contests, and 
participate in many of the extra- 
curricular activities of student life. 
The writer admits that the pre- 
medical students just described are 
not average, but neither are they rare. 
The lesson to be learned from them 
is that the cultural implications of the 
university, although very real, are not 
to be measured by the courses com- 
pleted, courses offered, or the number 
of buildings on the campus. It is 
suggested that the two pre-medical 
students, whom we are taking as the 
prototype of students who are ad- 
mitted to medical schools, will con- 
tinue to enrich their lives with “pure” 
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learning even while they are pursuing 
the medical course. On the other 
hand, many students who are satu. 
rated with cultural subjects as part 
of pre-medical training will discard 
the hastily acquired veneer immedi. 
ately upon receiving a passing mark, 
removing it so successfully that it 
might never have existed at all, 
The need for four years of post-high 
school training to acquire a cultural 
background would seem to penalize, 
in the matter of time, both the pre- 
medical student who has an affinity 
for what we recognize as culture and 
the pre-medical student who will not 
“get” culture no matter how many 
years of education he is exposed to. 


HE problem of immaturity, 

another charge leveled at the 
American high-school graduate, may 
be profitably considered in this discus- 
sion. Two thoughts will occur imme- 
diately to the observer: first, that 
emotionally immature parents pro- 
duce the immature student, and, 
second, that the school system rein- 
forces rather than dispels the imma- 
turity by forcing on him so many 
years of preparation for a rdle in life. 
A casual observation is that the 
European high-school graduate 1s 
more mature than his American 
counterpart. One should bear in 
mind, however, that the percentage 
of young men and women in school 
in the United States is far greater 
than in Europe, where entrance into 
the state-supported secondary school 
is effected by means of examination. 
In Europe, then, a more intensive 
preparation is given to a more select 
portion of the youth. Moreover, the 
European youth is enrolled in the 
university at an age when our students 
are still at the junior-college level and, 
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unfortunately, are still being treated 
as “junior” or immature individuals. 
Despite the predisposing factors that 
operate in our democratic school 
systems, however, the level of matu- 
rity reached by students depends 
upon various past habits, home train- 
ing, family background, the per- 
sonality pattern developed by the 
student, and many other circum- 
stances that might be readily described 
as individual differences. 

Anyone who has contact with an 
incoming class of college Freshmen 
will realize that many different levels 
of maturity are represented in what 
offhand appears to be a homogeneous 
group. If the four-year college cur- 
riculum is intended, as some pre- 
medical and medical educators imply, 
to remedy or overcome immaturity 
of the American student, then it is 
suggested that a vicious circle is being 
fashioned, for the method of imparting 
instruction in the American college is 
not designed to stimulate mature 
behavior in the student. Rather, it 
tends to reinforce and prolong the 
state of immaturity, as witness the 
tedious hours of impersonal lecturing, 
the multitude of quizzes, the unreason- 
ing insistence on class attendance, and 
finally the coup de grdce as rep- 
resented by the method of marking 
which facetiously distinguishes 82.3 
from 82.4! 


OST pre-medical and medical 

educators today think that the 
best preparation for medicine is a 
four-year college course. They sug- 
gest further that the present minimal 
requirements be raised and that the 
selection of successful candidates be 
made late in the college course.2 The 


*A conference report, “Alpha Epsilon Delta 
of Pre-medical Education,” The Scalpel, 
XVII (August, 1947), pp. 97-140. 
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ideal is envisaged as a well-rounded 
preparation in the basic sciences and 
in the non-science fields, and, although 
it is generally agreed that the patterns 
of behavior which determine per- 
sonality are developed before the 
college age, still it is believed that 
the maturing effects of college life aid 
in preparing the student for the study 
of medicine. In this latter regard, it 
appears that responsible educators 
disagree with the view that the 
sooner we begin to treat students as 
mature individuals, the sooner they 
will begin to respond as mature 
individuals. 

Assuming that the American high 
school must continue in a sterile réle, 
there is then a real need for further 
preparation of some sort before the 
student enters medical school. There 
is nothing objectionable in a liberal 
arts—college course for the non-medical 
student who has the ability to pursue 
it. It is almost a necessity for those 
who are preparing for the better 
positions in business, industry, and 
other vocations, but it is neither 
necessary nor desirable for a _pre- 
medical student who must look for- 
ward to some six additional years of 
training beyond the college course 
before he can become useful to 
society. The most imposing argu- 
ment against the four-year college 
course for pre-medical students, how- 
ever, is that every year some fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand pre- 
medical students put in an appearance 
on the American college campus. 
The average size of the freshman class 
in medicine for the entire country in 
the years immediately preceding the 
war was 6,016; in 1948, 6,688 appli- 
cants were admitted* to the 78 


%Anderson, D. G. ‘Medical Education in the 
United States,” Higher Education, V1 (May 1s, 
1950), Pp. 207. 
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recognized medical schools. It is 
not expected that there will be a 
startling increase over this number in 
the next few years, although the 
estimate for the 1949-50 class was 
slightly more than seven thousand.‘ 
The stand taken by the medical 
educators therefore sacrifices from 
eight thousand to thirteen thousand 
students a year, for admittedly the 
four-year pre-medical course does not 
suitably prepare the student for any- 
thing but entrance to medical school. 
In this connection, many suggestions 
are made to redirect the obviously 
unfit students early in their college 
careers, but anyone who has dealt 
with pre-medical students knows that 
medicine is, to many of them, a fetish 
to be pursued at any cost. Many of 
the pre-medical students are the first 
of their families to attend institutions 
of higher learning, and, in the majority 
of cases, they are attending these 
institutions for the sole purpose of 
preparing for medical school. Dedi- 
cated as we are to democratic ways 
of life, these thousands of students 
are our charges and problems, and 
they cannot be shunted away from 
their carefully laid plans by glib 
judgments of “unsuitability” often 
made by persons trained in neither 
guidance nor student-personnel tech- 
niques and often by individuals who 
are subjective in making evaluations. 
We keep these students in the pre- 
medical curriculum, encouraging them 
in their aspirations by the mere fact 
that they are there. Then, when they 
fail to gain a place in medical school 
after four years of college work, we 
stand by sympathetically but are 
unable to explain their failure. 

The fate of the “rejectee 


has 


become one of the most distressing 
‘Tbid., p. 207. 
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concerns of the American educator, 
Obviously, it is an educational crime 
to allow so many students who are by 
determined standards not medical. 
school material to complete four years 
of college as pre-medical students, 
Nor can we palliate the fault by 
arranging lectures on the ancillary 
medical professions in the hope of 
redirecting the undesirables. The lec. 
tures will fall on deaf ears, for the 
man who has decided on medicine as 
his goal will hardly be expected to 
settle for male nursing, especially 
when, as is often the case, he is the 
first of a family to enter college and is 
being maintained there at some cost 
to his family. Usually, the pre. 
medical student is in the “biology 
major” program, although in some 
colleges an elaborate dichotomy seg. 
regates the pre-medical students in 
a ““pre-medical concentration.” The 
attempt is often made, therefore, to 
redirect the pre-medical student into 
some kind of biological activity. 
Misinformed guidance directors will 
tell him that he can go into govern- 
ment work, into public health, into 
teaching, perhaps into research. If 
the student is at all perspicacious, he 
will realize that our society is not 
geared to take on from eight thousand 
to thirteen thousand zoologists 4 
year. He soon learns that the Bache. 
lor’s degree is no longer a guarantee 


of a position. If he turns to teaching, | 


he learns that he lacks courses in 


educational methods, courses that | 
were not offered to him in the liberal- | 
If he tries for a research | 


arts college. 
position, he is told he will have to 
acquire at least the Master’s degree, 
and probably the doctorate. If he 
investigates civil-service opportuml- 
ties, he learns that there are precious 
few to be had and, in the main, that 


| 
| 


| 
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they are open only to students who 
have specialized in applied biology. 
We must also remember that the 
re-medical student is not necessarily 
interested in biology. He has majored 
in biology because that is what is 
expected of him in the standard pre- 
medical course. He may not want to 
be a biologist. 

Another difficulty is that the liberal- 
arts college is not attuned to the 
demands of the ancillary medical 
professions, for the function of the 
college is to provide a liberal pro- 
gram. What good does it do to tell 
a student he should think seriously of 
becoming a hospital superintendent 
in the event that he fails to gain 
admittance to medical school? There 
are no courses to aid him in that 
direction, and, even if there were 
enough institutions to prepare stu- 
dents for careers in hospital admin- 
istration, our society is not prepared 
to absorb thousands of new hospital 
administrators each year. It should 
be evident that lectures on ancillary 
medical professions calculated to 
redirect the potential rejectee con- 
stitute a poor method of guidance and 
will more often than not strengthen 
the resolve of the student to continue 
in the pre-medical program when he 
realizes what little else his years of 
college preparation have to offer him. 


INCE it is apparently not feasible 

to increase the number of medical 
schools and allow all who aspire to 
become doctors of medicine to realize 
that goal, then it becomes necessary 
to adopt some method whereby the 
potential rejectee will cease to exist. 
The only practical way to accomplish 
this end is by the selection of candi- 
dates for medical school upon gradua- 
tion from high school. As a corollary 
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improvement, the pre-medical pro- 
gram as such should be banished from 
the liberal-arts college. It should be 
unnecessary at this point to assure 
the reader that the quarrel manifest 
in these observations is not with the 
liberal-arts college. The college serves 
a good purpose in the United States, 
but it does a disservice when it 
follows the path of least resistance 
and allows the medical school to foist 
upon it an elaborate four-year pre- 
medical curriculum which is entirely 
out of keeping with its traditions and 
purposes. It is still not too late for 
the liberal-arts college to take the lead 
in evaluating the demands placed 
upon it by the medical school and to 
make the first move in the much- 
needed reform. 

If, as is intimated by the attitude 
of medical educators, the high school 
is not doing a proper job of providing 
a suitable cultural background for the 
professional man, then a_ further 
period of preparation is indicated. 
The length and amount of such 
further training can be determined 
by an evaluation committee of the 
medical school for each successful 
candidate at the time that selection 
is made, that is, upon graduation 
from high school. Since most Ameri- 
can medical schools are now affiliated 
with universities, this additional train- 
ing could be carried on within the 
same university under the auspices of 
the medical school. If it is not 
possible to establish a liaison within 
the university, the medical school can 
make arrangements with junior col- 
leges, community colleges, or even 
the junior division of those liberal-arts 
colleges which can make room for a 
small number of non-degree students. 
If the combination of the high school 
and one or two years of college work 
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cannot provide the cultural back- 
ground required of the professional 
man, then we might as well close our 
schools and allow our adolescent 
population the run of country clubs 
and resort hotels, for as much will 
have been accomplished, if not more, 
in preparation for adult life. 

t is noted that at the present 
time about two-thirds of our medical 
schools require courses that add up 
to less than half of the total college 
credits required for the baccalaureate 
degree. In the sciences, for example, 
the requirements are 8 credits in 
biology, 8 credits in physics, 8 to 10 
credits in basic chemistry, 4 to 8 
credits in organic chemistry, and 
6 credits in mathematics. In addi- 
tion, there may be required a course 
in English and another in the social 
sciences. It is justly recognized that 
with such a background the student 
is prepared to enter the first year of 
medical training. However, because 
of keen competition and because 
selection is not made until the junior 
or senior year of college, the selection 
of a candidate with only these minimal 
requirements is a rare exception. Of 
the Freshmen that entered medical 
school in 1948-49, only 0.8 per cent 
showed but two years of college 
preparation.’ The rule is to find 
the successful candidate laden with 
specialized courses which can be of 
little use to him socially or in his 
medical studies. He will have taken 
such courses as physiology and par- 
asitology which he must discard and 
relearn in medical school, and it is 
significant that, while some medical 
schools may suggest that the candi- 
date take a course in physiology in 
college, he is not given credit for 


5Anderson, op. cit., p. 208. 
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having taken it but is placed in a 
class with students of diverse educa. 
tional backgrounds when he enters 
medical school. 


F THE candidates for medical 
school were selected from amo 
high-school Seniors, with the stipula- 
tion that they undergo a further 
training under the direction of the 
medical school before being admitted 
to medical studies, the eight thousand 
to thirteen thousand predictable rejec- 
tees would redirect themselves before 
embarking on a four-year liberal 
arts—college adventure. In many cases, 
the choice of the unsuccessful high. 
school candidate would be a voca- 
tional school, but if his choice were the 
liberal-arts college he at least would 
enter college with an open mind and 
with a view of developing what 
talents he might possess, in this way 
helping fulfill the mission of the 
liberal-arts college. This is an impor- 
tant consideration, for, with few 
exceptions, the pre-medical student 
goes to college with only one idea, 
and it remains fixed in his mind up 
to and often beyond the day of 
graduation. Many of the rejectees 
enroll in graduate school to remain 


in the educational stream, so that | 


they may apply for medical school 
the next year. Many take outside 
positions indiscriminately without any 
permanence and for the same reason. 
As a rule, they are unsuccessful in 
their second attempt. Those rejectees 
who have the means gradually drift 
into other departments and begin, at 
the age of twenty-four or twenty-five, 
a course of studies which they might 
profitably have undertaken five or six 
years earlier. Those who have not 
[Continued on page 169) 
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Higher Education 


By OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 


Some Problems and Prospects 


crisis in the educational 
program of our time is in 
the college and the graduate 


school. At other times it has been 
in the elementary or secondary 
schools, but not today. 

Any discussion of the fundamental 
issues of the present requires a look 
at the past. Their real nature can 
be understood only in terms of their 
historical backgrounds. A quick 
glance at the developments over the 
past century may provide a useful 
frame of reference. The revolutionary 
character of the changes which have 
occurred between 1850 and Ig50 
has not been understood by lay- 
men or educators, if one is to judge 
by current criticism of present-day 
education. 

The entire college population of 
the United States in 1850 was 11,903, 
according to census abstract for that 
year. The total population at that 


; time was about twenty-five million. 
1900, 


the number of citizens 
had trebled, but the number of 
college students had increased 20 
times, to 238,000. Since 1goo the 
college population has multiplied five 
times faster than the population 
asa whole. In short, the proportion 
of college students to the total popula- 
tion is 35 times greater in 1950 than 
It was in 1850. Figures are usually 
dull, but these are necessary to an 


understanding of the phenomenal 
character of the educational revolu- 
tion which has occurred. The fact 
that relatively little change took 
place during the preceding century 
makes these facts all the more 
remarkable. 

It is not necessary to elaborate 
on the changes in curriculum except 
to say that for the large proportion 
of post-high school students today 
the classical curriculum has given 
way to a plethora of courses so 
numerous and so varied as to defy 
description. The obvious query is, 
What were the changes in outlook 
and in method that gave rise to the 
present situation? The answer to 
the question is difficult but it may 
be possible to cite a few of the 
landmarks. Three are discernible 
during the first half of the period 
in question, and two in the last 
fifty years. These are the Land 
Grant College Act, the elective sys- 
tem, the conception of the mod- 
ern university, the general-education 
movement, and the community col- 
lege. Let us examine each of these 
briefly in turn. 

Before the Land Grant College 
Act was passed in 1862, a few experi- 
ments in the field of agriculture 
and mechanical arts had already 
been developed, but they were with- 
out status or adequate support. The 
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Land Grant Act supplied both these 
missing elements. The fact that more 
than one-half of these new programs 
were established on the campuses 
of state universities added still further 
to their prestige and popularity. 
Instruction in these subjects was 
dignified by the university connection 
and, doubtless, also strengthened 
through the influence of the university 
faculties. The basic significance of 
this program lay in the fact that 
it was a declaration that college 
henceforth in America was not alone 
for the well-to-do or the professionally 
inclined youth. It was to be the 
privilege also of the agricultural and 
industrial workers. Besides admit- 
ting a new group to the university 
campus, the federal plan exalted 
the position of those who work with 
their hands and provided opportunity 
for their education beyond that ever 
before afforded them. This had many 
social and economic, as well as 
educational, results. The advance 
of applied science and technology 
in this country had its origins there. 
Economic progress followed close on 
the heels of advances in agriculture 
and industry. Thus while growth 
in college attendance was doubtless 
the result of improved economic 
conditions, it was likewise in large 
measure responsible for the increase 
in wealth—a fact which has too 
often been overlooked. 


N THE educational side, the 

effect of the new program was 
revolutionary in the extreme. It 
opened wide the door to the prolifera- 
tion of college courses. The result 
was a menu of unprecedented variety, 
for now utility was emphasized, not 
mental discipline, culture, or erudition. 
This varied menu in turn made 
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a wider appeal to youth, so that 
many whose families had never 
thought of the possibility of higher 
education found it attractive and 
within their reach. Thus enrollments 
skyrocketed. 

But all this development might 
have left the college untouched except 
for another innovation which was 
promoted by Harvard’s president, 
Charles W. Eliot. He urged the 
adoption of the elective system on 
the grounds that the traditional 
courses did not embrace all useful 
knowledge and that students should 
be allowed to follow their inclination 
within limits in selecting their subjects 
of study. For three decades or more 
the fight was waged. The tradition- 
alists resisted stoutly, summoning to 
their aid the prestige of scholarship 
and centuries of university tradition. 
Despite their stubborn resistance, the 
new idea prevailed, and gradually 
the elective system was accepted 
by colleges and universities through- 
out the land. 

Once the principle of election was 
admitted, the floodgates were opened 
and one by one the buoys of the 
classical curriculum were washed 
away, leaving both students and fac- 
ulty largely without chart or compass. 
Meanwhile, the land-grant colleges, 
with their new programs, empha- 
sizing utilitarian courses, were rapidly 
increasing in popularity. Students 
and their parents began to question 
the old curriculum of the arts college 
and to demand more practical subject- 
matter. Thus, the traditional under- 


graduate program began to lose its 
prestige. Schools of education, home 
economics, music, business adminis- 
tration, and so on, began to take 
their place beside the arts college 
and to compete with it for student 
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interest. Partly to meet this compe- 
tition and partly because of other 
pressures, elective courses of the 
widest variety were allowed to count 
toward the A.B. degree. As a result 
of the interaction of all these diver- 

t forces, the arts-college program 
was mutilated. From the number 
of pre-professional courses listed in 
college catalogues now, one gets the 
impression that in many cases the 
arts college has become an instrument 
lacking equilibrium, direction, or func- 
tion of its own. And yet in times 
past, it has been the center around 
which all other higher education 
revolved. 

While these changes were taking 
place in undergraduate education, 
the modern university developed dur- 
ing the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Johns Hopkins, Chicago, 
and Clark universities were in the 
vanguard. Their emphasis was on 
graduate work, research, and profes- 
sional education. President Harper 
of Chicago was the first to declare 
that, in his university, research was 
the primary, and teaching the second- 
ary, function. That was character- 
istic of the new pattern. While 
research and graduate work had been 
a part of the American university 
for many decades, they had occupied 
relatively unimportant places in the 
institution’s life. Under the impact 
of this conception, they assumed 
totally different positions, in many 
cases of commanding importance. 

The effect of the new emphasis 
has been vast progress in the fields 
of science and technology. So striking 
has been the result that today govern- 
ment, business, and industry rely 
on the services of research scientists 
to solve all kinds of problems. For 
example, during the last war the 
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government, through the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
spent some $350,000,000 on research, 
not counting that spent on the atomic 
bomb, and much of it on university 
campuses. One of the amazing phe- 
nomena of our time is the faith in 
research shown by persons in all 
walks of life—a testimony to the 
effectiveness of the modern university. 

But this emphasis had another 
effect on higher education. Since 
the graduate schools are the training 
centers for college teachers, the effect 
of their program has been to send 
into colleges men skilled in the 
techniques of research, highly special- 
ized in a limited field of knowledge, 
and thus largely unfitted by training 
for the task of instructing youth 
who are not themselves to become 
specialists. The experience in gradu- 
ate schools emphasized analysis, 
departmentalization or fragmentation 
of knowledge, the scientific method 
rather than synthesis, breadth of 
knowledge, and the philosophical 
implications of subject-matter which 
instructors of college youth most 
need. This has resulted in weakening 
still further the program of liberal 
education. Thus the development 
of the modern university had an 
adverse effect upon the traditional 
college program, as did that of the 
land-grant college, though of a differ- 
ent kind. Both brought about changes 
in outlook and in method which 
tended to obscure the meaning and 
purpose of the arts college. 


SERIES of reforms was initiated 
after the First World War 


designed to restore liberal education 
to its former position of prestige and 
influence and to give it a new vitality. 
preceptorial and 
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tutorial plans, the “Great Books” 
idea, and so on, are examples. Though 
widely popular, the special programs 
did not prove to be generally appli- 
cable or acceptable. Moreover, the 
departmental emphasis even in these 
experiments resulted in lack of inte- 
gration of the several fields of knowl- 
edge. As a means of remedying 
this defect, a new approach was 
attempted through what has be- 
come known as the general-education 
movement. 

This program, begun twenty years 
ago, has been steadily gaining in 
momentum. It represents an effort 
to find the “hard core” of education 
which should be the possession of all 
those who are truly educated, and 
should constitute the foundation upon 
which all specialized, technical, and 
acpi training should rest. It 

as a twofold task, that of discovering 
the basic elements of real education 
and then of bringing these together 
in a program of instruction. It has 
not yet succeeded in accomplishing 
either, but it gives promise of making 
a real contribution. 

Certain of the more conservative 
college leaders have deplored the 
use of the term general education, 
pointing out how much richer in 
meaning the phrase /iberal education 
is. They insist that the arts colleges 
have been reasonably successful in 
accomplishing the synthesis which 
the general educationist is seeking 
and that stricter adherence to the 
traditional curriculum would be more 
effective than a battery of new 
courses. While the stronger colleges 
are measurably achieving the goal of 
real liberal education through great 
teachers, nevertheless departmentali- 
zation of knowledge is still a dominant 
feature and a serious stumbling block. 
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It is encouraging to note that a 
number of the more alert colleges 
and several professional schools are 
seriously attacking the problem which 
has concerned the general education. 
ist. Two medical schools and three 
engineering institutions have within 
the past two years inaugurated 
new programs in this field. Several 
graduate-school faculties have entered 
upon quite elaborate plans for the 
preparation of college teachers who 
will be more than specialists, who 
will be able to transcend depart. 
mental lines and teach students rather 
than subjects. 

General education still lacks focus, 
clarity of purpose, and clearness of 
vision as to content and method, 
but the fact that it has enlisted the 
interest of so many in graduate and 
professional schools, as well as in 
the colleges, indicates its importance 
and its possibilities. It represents 
one of the really germinal ideas of 
our time and is destined ultimately to 
affect the entire system of education. 


HE second important develop- 

ment of this century is the 
community college. In 1920 there 
were only eight thousand students in 
all the junior colleges of the country. 
This year more than five hundred 
thousand students are attending 600 
institutions of the two-year type. 
This phenomenal growth has not yet 
reached its peak. The indications 
are that it will be equally rapid 
during the next two or three decades. 
Though these institutions have not 
yet clearly defined their purpose, 
they have already demonstrated their 
great usefulness to the communities 
in which they are located. Both 
general and technical courses make 

[Continued on page 169] 
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Criticism and Reply 


Communication for What? 
By JOHN E. SEVERSON 


The type of so-called communications 
course in freshman English described by 
ames I. Brown in his article! will not 
in itself satisfy the student’s “general 
education”’ needs for at least two reasons. 
First, it must be assured that the student 
will be presented with materials challeng- 
ing to his imagination and stimulating to 
his intellect. (I mix the trite expressions 
deliberately.) Second, those materials 
must be presented to the freshman stu- 
dent by teachers. 

Mr. Brown’s course, as presented on 
many college campuses, does use chal- 
lenging and stimulating materials and 
does enlist the services of excellent teach- 
ers. But there is nothing in the bald 
outline of his course which will ensure its 
being good, just as there is nothing in the 
bald outline of what Mr. Brown calls the 
“old look” freshman English course to 
ensure its being dad. 

Mr. Brown’s course stresses such 
media as radio, newspapers, books “of all 
kinds,” and, one would infer, motion 
pictures and television. His purpose in 
emphasizing the study of these media 
is to furnish the student with, first, “a 
unifying orientation to the broad use of 
language,” and second, “a firm founda- 
tion for any subsequent specialization 
which may be desired.” These most 
English instructors would recognize as 
good and noble objectives. They satisfy, 
on the surface, basic recommendations 
made by the Harvard Report on General 
Education, the American Council on 
Education, and the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. They also 
seem to go in the direction of the “car- 
dinal principals of education” stated by 

Freshman English and General Education,” 


Journat or Hicuer Epucation, XXI (January, 
1950), pp. 17 ff. 


the National Education Association in 
1918. Mr. Brown’s course stresses “‘ func- 
tional training” in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. 

Mr. Brown does not state how these 
multitudinous media can be treated 
adequately enough to be more than a 
mockery of “education” in thirty-six 
school weeks. He does not state how 
much time he would devote to works 
illustrating the lower language levels and 
how much time to examples of higher 
language levels in order to make the dis- 
tinction of value to the student. It is 
dificult to examine completely any 
“good” book—fiction or non-fiction—in 
less than one-ninth of the school year and 
make the results meaningful to the 
student. Not much time will be left for 
the rest of the course. 

The technical aspects of the course 
outline are not so serious, however, as the 
queer turn of the philosophy behind the 
course. The philosophy of the com- 
munications course as described threatens 
all college courses. It is the threat of 
anti-intellectualism. ‘Facts are no longer 
important as facts,” says the anti- 
intellectualist. ‘Call the public librarian 
or read an encyclopedia article if you 
want a particular fact. We no longer 
dwell in the world of fact; we dwell in the 
world of the ‘unfact.’ Not deliberate dis- 
tortions of facts are these unfacts. They 
are merely the absence of facts.” 

And, more important, the same is true 
of ideas as such. “Leave ideas to the 
thinkers—the teachers and the preachers. 
We don’t want to think. Let those think 
as gets paid for thinking.” 

The student in the communications 
course spends so much time reading and 
discussing examples of lower language 
levels in which black is black and white 
is white that when he confronts examples 
of higher language levels which have 
shades of black and white he is bewil- 
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dered, baffled, and bored. His discussions 
and his essays, not only in English, but 
in history, philosophy, and other disci- 
plines, may reflect that confusion and 
despair. The communications teacher, 
basing his decisions on the “new” philos- 
ophy, will try to find examples of writing 
still closer to the student’s experience. 
And all the time, as the higher language 
levels remain ever higher above him, the 
student’s imagination is stifled, his intel- 
lect is beclouded, and he grows still 
more unable to confront the significance 
of many of those basic concepts concern- 
ing man in relation to society, the uni- 
verse, and himself that are at the very 
core of this thing called general education. 

If the freshman student will begin his 
English course writing about the things 
he knows best—himself, his experiences, 
his ideas—and explain and describe them 
in written compositions; if he listens to 
those compositions being torn apart 
because of illogicality, irrelevancy, un- 
grammatical construction, and just plain 
banality; if he is slowly introduced to the 
ideas of other writers as expressed in 
autobiography, biography, fiction, drama, 
or even poetry; if he is kept aware of the 
value of his own critical perception and 
the maturation of his own judgment, then 
he will truly receive a unifying orientation 
to the broad use of language and a 
foundation for further growth. He will 
grow in awareness of ideas and his 
capacity to handle ideas. He will satisfy 
many of the cardinal principles of educa- 
tion. He will also have the “old look” in 
freshman English. 

Mr. Brown has misjudged the cause of 
the plight in which freshman English 
finds itself. College students hate Eng- 
lish, and they frequently write as though 
they deliberately are trying to destroy it. 
But what is the real reason for this poor 
writing? Can it be that the “old look” 
in composition courses is necessarily a bad 
look? Or can it be that the traditional 


composition course is really the stepchild 
of the college campus—loved by neither 
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students nor faculty, yet a part of the 
college family just the same? 

The student’s attitude is a reflection of 
the instructor’s attitude. College sty. 
dents are traditionally rebels, but they 
also respect sincerity, integrity, human- 
ity, and humor. If the instructor has too 
heavy a teaching-load he cannot retain 
these attributes. If his class enrollments 
are thirty-five or forty he cannot retain 
these attributes. If he has many com. 
mittee demands or is pushed into pub. 
lishing anything and everything, he can- 
not retain these attributes. If he is work- 
ing on a college campus where scholastic 
snobbery tends to pity, at the least, all 
those who teach freshman courses, and 
tends to venerate, at the most, some of 
those who teach graduate seminars, then 
he also finds it difficult to retain these 
attributes. These attributes are not to be 
identified with mere “enthusiasm” or 
“popularity” in teaching. They are some 
of the physical, psychological, and emo- 
tional factors present in the faculties of 
most colleges, and they are factors which, 
if absent, prevent the instructor from 
performing his teaching job. 

Mr. Brown says that the traditional 
freshman English program in America is 
too old, three hundred years old, and it 
must be put out of its misery. I say that 
removing some of the time- and energy- 
consuming restrictions that have snared 
the teacher will suffice. If mere communi- 
cations is stressed at the expense of the 
ideas being expressed, then the students 
will suffer, the colleges will suffer, and so 


will we all. 


Communication for Growth 
JAMES I. BROWN 


There seem to be three major argu- 
ments advanced by Mr. Severson against 
the communications course: first, that it 
contains too much to be dealt with 
adequately in a school year; second, and 
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even more serious, that it is based upon 
a philosophy which threatens all college 
courses; and third, that the reason for 
the present plight of English is not 
primarily specialization and departmen- 
talization but an overworked body of 
English teachers. 

Suppose we consider the last point 
separately since it is not, in the same 
sense as the others, an argument against 
the communication approach. It merely 
expresses the belief that an English 
teacher—or by implication any teacher— 
may find it difficult if not impossible to 
do his best teaching when he is over- 
worked. This is hardly an argument for 
or against any specific variety of freshman 
English, unless for that variety which 
is for the teacher the easiest and least 
time-consuming. 

Mr. Severson’s reference to “the cause” 
of inadequate use of language appears, 
however, to be somewhat of an over- 
simplification. A teacher does not auto- 
matically become a good teacher by 
having his teaching-load reduced. Nor 
is a teacher necessarily made less effective 
when his teaching-load is increased. 

Suppose we now examine more carefully 
the first point raised by Mr. Severson, 
namely that these “‘multitudinous media” 
of communication cannot be treated 
“adequately enough to be more than a 
mockery of ‘education’ in thirty-six 
school weeks,” and that “it is difficult 
to examine completely any ‘good’ book 
... In less than one-ninth of the school 
year... .” This point suggests, as 
might be expected, Mr. Severson’s ten- 
dency to favor specialized over general 
training. His discussion leaves no doubt 
that by “adequately” he means the 
careful intensive study of a few books 
rather than an extensive reading of many. 
It is the old problem of intensive os. 
extensive reading, or, in a sense, of 
general vs. specialized education. 

Shaw, having in mind the dislike often 
engendered by intensive study of a piece 
of literature, once expressed the fervent 
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hope that his plays would never be 
“studied” as are Shakespeare’s. That 
suggests that “adequate” treatment at 
the freshman level may well be a matter 
of one reading, not four weeks of 
analytical study. If it is the purpose of 
freshman English to turn out incipient 
literary critics or scholars, the intensive 
approach might be in order. If, on the 
other hand, its purpose is to furnish 
a general background for more specialized 
departmental offerings in speech, liter- 
ature, and composition, a_ different 
emphasis would seem more appropriate. 

Actually it would seem to be not a 
question of one or the other, but how 
much of one and how much of the other 
and when to emphasize one and when 
the other. Should specialization begin 
before, after, or while a general back- 
ground is being built? 

Perhaps, though, Mr. Severson is 
questioning not so much the quantity of 
material as he is the actual material 
itself—the mass-media content. Can we, 
however, afford not to teach the student 
something about the media which play 
such an important réle in our democratic 
society? Pace’s book, They Went to 
College, offers evidence to suggest that 
traditional English courses change indi- 
vidual reading habits and interests very 
little, there being “no marked differences 
between the university graduates and 
nongraduates in the number of news- 
papers or magazines subscribed to 
or the quality of magazines frequently 
read.”! That survey showed that the 
leisure-time activity heading the list in 
frequency was “newspaper reading,” 95 
percent listingit. ‘Reading magazines” 
was fourth from the top in that listing. 
Such evidence tends to emphasize the real 
need for attention to the mass media. 

Mr. Severson’s discussion at this point 
suggests another important difference 
between the communication and the 
traditional point of view toward books. 

‘Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1941. p. 73. 
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The communication approach tends to 
focus on the relationship between book 
andreader. Tosay that a Shakespearean 
play is “good” or that any literary work 
is “good” is, in an important sense, to 
overlook the fact that books have 
readers. Emerson put it very neatly 
when he said, “ ’Tis the good reader that 
makes the good book.” That is the 
communication point of view—an aware- 
ness of the relationship between book and 
reader. The development of improved 
reading habits and skills is looked on as 
a means of making this relationship a 
vital one—a way of making more books 
“good” books. 

To require a college student with the 
reading ability of a high-school Freshman 
to spend one-ninth of his school year 
reading something too difficult to be 
understood would seem to be to invite 
frustration and encourage an active 
dislike for books and reading in general. 
We cannot expect to drop a student with 
poorly developed reading habits and 
interests into difficult material and hope 
for a miracle. Growth is, after all, a 
gradual process. 

As for Mr. Severson’s second point, the 
“threat of anti-intellectualism,” I am 
quite in agreement; facts should not be 
overlooked nor ideas left to a few 
thinkers. However, I am unable to see 
any necessary relationship between this 
“anti-intellectualism” and the communi- 
cation approach, unless Mr. Severson 
intends to so label the philosophy 
underlying general education. 

Actually, I think if Mr. Severson were 
to try both approaches for himself, he 
might, as I did, find his firsthand impres- 
sions much more favorable than his 
secondhand ones, and see things in quite 
a different perspective. The communica- 


tion approach has what seems to me a 
desirable breadth and inclusiveness, and 
a desirable emphasis on the relationship 
between book and reader, between speech 
and listener—on communication, in other 
words. 
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Reply to F. Fromm 
By JOHN R. SAMPEY 


In a recent article! F. Fromm makes 
certain criticisms of a study of research in 
liberal-arts colleges made by the writer? 

Specifically, Mr. Fromm is at a loss 
to find the basis of our classification of 
liberal-arts colleges. After attempting 
to group the institutions by the size of 
their enrollments he states that “these 
data make the analyst wonder on what 
criteria the classification as liberal-arts 
college was based.” 

The second paragraph of our article 
clearly states that “the College Blue 
Book and A Guide to Colleges, Uni- 
versities, and Professional Schools in the 
United States were used in this classifying 
of the colleges.” If these authorities 
listed an institution as granting the Ph.D. 
degree or as having a professional school, 
it was not included in our list of liberal- 
arts colleges. Such a basis of classification 
can be defended on many more grounds 
than one which rests on mere size of 
enrollment. 

Mr. Fromm objects also to the use of 
the Journal of the American Chemical 
Society to measure the volume of academic 
research. No one claims that a study 
of the publications of the chemistry 
department of an institution which is 
based on the articles contributed to just 
one journal could be other than an index. 
A number of chemists, however, dating 
from the days of Charles H. Herty, have 
considered it a sufficiently reliable index 
to make it the medium of their study. 
The latest illustration is the 1950 Priest- 
ley Medal address of Charles A. Kraus on 


the present state of academic research.’ 


‘Fromm, F. “Chemical Education in Small 
Colleges,” Journat or HicHer Epucartion, 
(November, 1950), pp. 430-35. 

2“ Chemical Research in Liberal-Arts Colleges,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epucation, XX (April, 1949), 
Pp. 208-10. 

%“The Present State of Academic Research,” 
Chemical and Engineering News, XXVIII (Sep- 
tember 18, 1950), pp. 3203-3204. 
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Counseling with the Failing 
Student’ 


The failing student presents a prob- 
lem to all educators on all levels of 
educational endeavor. It would be 
dificult, if not impossible, to deter- 
mine at what level the problem is 
most serious. Surely if a pupil fails in 
the lower grades, his entire life will be 
affected immeasurably—and so on up 
through secondary and college levels. 
This being the case, educators are 
responsible for doing something to 
improve the status of the failing stu- 
dent. It is not advocated in this 
article that we should give more time 
to the failing student than we give to 
the superior student who is making 
asuperior record. Perhaps we ought 
to give more of our personal attention 
to the superior student since it is 
likely that he will be a leader in 
our society. 

On the college level the case of the 
failing student is especially acute. 
The student is beginning to make 
some very important decisions con- 
cerning his life—what career to choose, 
when to marry, and so on. He is at 
the height of ambition and eagerness. 
Ifhe fails, he is easily discouraged. His 
plans are shattered. The trial-and- 
error process becomes a nightmare; 
he quits school (or is forced to with- 
draw) and is lost in oblivion. 

Is there anything that we can do 
for this student? The answer is a 
strong affirmative. He may not be 


‘Reported by Stanley Jones, Counseling Service, 
Vanderbilt University. 
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able to remain in college, but he can 
be shown in a sympathetic, con- 
structive way what his talents are and 
thus be guided in a direction where 
he can make the most of them. Some 
college educators will say that a large 
number of students have no business 
enrolling in college in the first place. 
This is doubtless true. From that 
they deduce that the elementary and 
secondary schools are not doing their 
duty by sending such poorly prepared 
students to college, which is also 
probably true. We college teachers 
cannot, however, point the critical 
finger at them. They, like us, are 
overworked and poorly trained in the 
techniques of educational and voca- 
tional guidance. We will only get 
better college material as the guidance 
facilities on the lower levels improve. 
We can work for and hope to attain 
that long-range goal, but our imme- 
diate problem is what to do with the 
failing student now in our midst. 
Before we can attempt to help the 
failing student, we must know the 
causes of his failure. There are mul- 
tiple factors causing failure, and often 
they are interrelated. Some of the 
major causes are: poor study habits; 
poor reading ability; poor budgeting 
of the student’s time; lack of purpose; 
lack of ability to do college work; lack 
of social adjustment; worry over 
finances, family problems, personal 
problems, and so on; lack of applica- 
tion—indolence; and poor physical 
health. The teacher in any classroom 
can readily think of many cases where 
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one or more of those factors have led 
to the student’s downfall in school. 
But how many teachers have gone 
beyond the act of enumerating 
causes for failure? Not many of us. 

Suppose the teacher has the desire 
to help the failing student. What can 
he do? First of all, he can take an 
active interest in the student who is 
experiencing difficulties in the class- 
room. A teacher who shows genuine 
interest in a student can be of incal- 
culable value just by being sympa- 
thetic and understanding. Of course, 
this does not hold true for all failing 
students, but it will for a majority 
of them. 

Second, a teacher can actually 
provide remedial assistance for the 
student by showing him how to 
budget his time better, by pointing 
out deficiencies in study habits, by 
giving him instructions on enlarging 
his vocabulary, by stimulating him to 
take a more active part in class work, 
by suggesting that he cultivate an 
interest in the social activities on the 
campus (Yes, many students have too 
much interest in extra-curricular activ- 
ities!), and by just being willing to 
listen to him talk. In the more 
serious cases, the teacher can refer the 
student to the guidance counselor, who 
can then explore with the student the 
reasons for his failure, and plan with 
him a course of action which will 
remove preventable sources of trouble. 

The guidance counselor uses three 
bases as a beginning point for investi- 
gating the student’s difficulties: the 
personal interview—to establish rap- 
port, intelligence and vocational tests, 
and a case study of the student’s 
past. This takes time, patience, and 
understanding of the student. It 
requires skill in interviewing, in the 
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interpretation of tests and marks, and 
the desire to help the student help 
himself. It demands a philosophy of 
education based on the belief that the 
student should receive guidance until 
he develops self-guidance—the ulti. 
mate goal of all teaching. It takes 
years of experience to become adroit 
in this field. 

From that beginning the counselor 
seeks the co-operation of the student 
in determining the factors involved in 
the case. When these are discovered, 
then constructive action is taken, 
For example, if the student lacks the 
ability to do good college work, he is 
then referred to another type of 
training. This means in most cases 
lowering the student’s vocational 
aim—the most difficult task of the 
counselor. Every attempt is made to 
build on the assets of the student. A 
C student in one course of study may 
become a B or even an 4 student in 
another field. In all of these cases, 
the counselor must have a_ broad 
knowledge of educational and voca- 
tional opportunities, accumulated by 
a constant process of collecting data 
and reference materials. 

There are occasions when the stu- 
dent has a serious psychological dis- 
order. He may need to be referred to 
a psychiatrist or clinical psychologist 
with whom the counselor must work 
co-operatively. 

Whatever course of action is taken, 
the final decision is left to the 
student in most cases. The student 
grows when he makes wise decisions 
for himself. It is very unusual for the 
counselor to impose a decision on the 
student. There are cases in which 


the counselor can be of no apparent 
assistance to the student, but the 
mere fact that he is interested in him 
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and makes an effort to help can often 
be of therapeutic value to the student. 
Just being able to express his views 
y and without criticism can aid 
him in clarifying the problem which 
confronts him—a cathartic experience 
which enables the student to get his 
repressed feelings out into the open. 
The counselor has a responsibility 
to the student and to society at large. 
One should not be sacrificed at the 
expense of the other, but as we 
improve one, we improve the other. 
The failing student is a challenging 
problem. He is not a hopeless case; he 
can be given a new outlook on life if 
we will take the time to work with 
him. Each of us can do his part in 
this educational process by becoming 
better acquainted with the student 
who is failing. In the future our 
schools will probably be able to afford 
more and better guidance counselors, 
but in the meantime all of us must 
work with the failing student. 


Calling All Doctors’ 


The common practice of addressing 
certain people as “Doctor” may be 
largely explained by the fact that our 
institutions of higher education confer 
some thirty kinds of this degree on 
several thousand candidates each year. 
The usage is correct, of course, but 
the variety leaves many of us at a loss 
to know how to distinguish one from 
another. 

Some of these distinctions seem to 
be closely related. One would like to 
know, for instance, what is the differ- 
ence between a D. Eng. (Doctor of 
Engineering) and a D. Eng. Sci. (Doc- 
tor of Engineering Science). There is 


"Reported by Chester Alexander, Professor of 
, Westminster College. 
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a valid difference, however, and it is 
sufficiently important to warrant the 
use of both degrees. Two other degrees 
which resemble one another are the 
D.B.A. and the D.C.S. The first 
makes its recipient a Doctor of Busi- 
ness Administration, and the second 
a Doctor of Commercial Science; but 
few of us are able to state how com- 
merce differs from business, so we 
may safely assume that a distinction 
is made between them for very excel- 
lent reasons. Other examples of this 
apparent duplication are found in the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity and that 
of Doctor of Theology, and in those 
of D.D.M., D.D.S., and D.D.Sc., all 
applying to different branches of 
dentistry. 

The matter of similarities may not 
be so important as it appears at first 
glance, since titles which seem to be 
alike often have littlein common. As 
instances we might mention the LL.D. 
(Doctor of Laws) and the J.D. (Doc- 
tor of Law). Are we to suppose that 
the difference lies merely in the fact 
that one uses the singular and the 
other the plural? Or would it be a 
better plan to ask what the laws are 
of which the LL.D. is doctor and how 
they are related to his profession? 
Without any doubt there is hardly 
any relationship between them at all 
except that they are both doctorates. 
The first is an honorary degree, while 
the second is earned by long and 
intensive preparation. The titles of 
M.D., D.M.S., and Med.Sc.D. all 
refer to our friends, the doctors of 
medicine, and by whatever name we 
call them they are the best known of 
all persons who are called “doctors.” 

When one contemplates the splen- 
did and varied array of top honors 
which are granted annually to thou- 
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sands of men and women, he may be 
moved to ask what the reasons are for 
granting doctoral degrees. To answer 
this question we must go back to 
ancient history. The earliest evidence 
we find concerning the granting of the 
doctorate is found among the Romans, 
who conferred the title on teachers 
who were learned enough to give 
public lectures on philosophical sub- 
jects. It was a rare distinction only 
awarded to those who were already 
famous pedagogues. After the fall of 
the Roman Empire, and down to the 
Middle Ages, very little use was made 
of the degree, if we judge by its 
absence in the scanty literature of 
that long period. During the twelfth 
century it was revived by the Univer- 
sity of Bologna in Italy, where the 
emperor allowed the conferring of the 
title “Doctor Legum” (Doctor of 
Laws) as a mark of high merit for 
outstanding professors. 

Shortly after the emperor had 
granted this permission, the Popes 
gave several universities the right to 
bestow the “Doctor of Canon Law” 
on candidates. Then there were two 
sources of authority for the awarding 
of degrees—the church and the state. 
Later, when the study of civil law was 
combined with that of canon law, the 
title “Doctor of Both Laws” was 
introduced. 

Substantial records show that Har- 
vard University issued the first hon- 
orary degree given in the United 
States to its president, and at the 
same time honorary Bachelors’ degrees 
were conferred on two faculty 


members. 

While we are discussing the history 
of doctorates we might cite several 
instances of their mention in early 
literature. There is, for example, the 
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information contained in ancient rec. 
ords dated 1387 that “Seynt Austyn 
be firste doctour of Englischemen,” 
and another illuminating passage: “] 
heard ones a doctour of Divinite who 
was not so greate in knowledge as he 
was in title.” A reference from 1676 
suggests that there were occasional 
occupational advantages to be derived 
from the possession of a degree: “The 
doctorate a stirrup to mount him to 
the Prelacy.”” During the time when 
such titles were being granted by 
universities by authority of state or 
church, there arose some competition 
among degree-holders over the matter 
of superiority. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury presented occasional dis- 
tinctions which came to be known as 
“Lambeth Doctorates.” Concerning 
them, a quotation informs us about 
“Dr. West’s (he is only a Lambeth 
Doctor) sermon.” 

Doctorates are granted frequently 
at the present time to scholars who 
have made valuable contributions to 
existing knowledge. Degrees are no 
longer conferred only on eminent 
teachers or even on persons who 
intend to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. The earned degree, which ap- 
peared much later than the honorary, 
has now become an indication of 
promise of superior work in some 
specialized area; but the award is 
justified, for it is only given after the 
recipient has done several years of 
intensive work. 

A third explanation is that doctor- 
ates are occasionally given to people 
who have rendered outstanding service 
to their society, but the titles given 
usually bear little relationship to the 
occupations of those so honored. In 
Great Britain and the United States 
the degrees of D.D. and LL.D. are 
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usually granted honoris causa, as in 
also the Litt.D. This custom appears 
to be like the use of doctorates among 
the Romans, but the difference is that 
at the present time those honored are 
often engaged in work which is quite 
unrelated to the titles they receive. 
This is a wide departure from the 
conferring of degrees on eminent 
scholars or on those who have done 
significant research. 

A fourth reason for the granting of 
high degrees is that we are living in 
an age of intense specialization when 
many able scholars are needed to 
devote their time and energy to 
research, and they are most worthy of 
distinctions which express the appre- 
ciation that people feel toward them. 

We also should mention the matter 
of prestige, for a good share of it goes 
to men and women who are honored 
by our educational institutions, and 
it may become an incentive for some 
who hope by superior work in their 
occupations to be among the chosen 
when convocation comes around. Not 
all of these higher degrees are sought, 
of course, for we could easily name 
several persons who have been quite 
surprised to learn of their selection by 
some board of trustees to appear on 
the graduation program. A _ small 
number of persons have even been 
granted several dozens of doctorates 
by grateful and admiring institutions. 
A few rare individuals have declined 
to accept the degrees offered to them. 

Some understanding of the fre- 
quency of granting degrees may be 
gained from a study of 346 schools of 
higher learning which reveals that 
they have conferred 41,237 honorary 
degrees, or one for each fifty earned 
doctorates; therefore, 2 per cent 
might be considered a fairly substan- 
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tial national ratio between them. A 
dozen famous American universities 
have awarded 7,075 honorary degrees 
since their foundation. These institu- 
tions have been in existence for an 
average of 120 years, so they have 
each been granting five honorary 
titles a year. Is that a high rate or 
a low one? 

By comparing them with twelve 
selected small colleges we discover 
some interesting facts which will 
answer the question. A typical unit 
of the twelve big universities has as 
many students as the whole dozen of 
the colleges, yet the records show the 
latter have issued more honorary 
degrees than the big ones—7,117 to 
7,075. This difference cannot be 
adequately explained by saying that 
the colleges selected for this study are 
older and therefore have had more 
time to grant degrees, for their 
average age is only 8 per cent greater 
than that of their big brothers. 

The number of doctorates given in 
the United States has averaged over 
2,000 annually for the past fifteen 
years. Twenty-nine hundred were 
issued in 1932, and 3,497 in 1942, a 
climb of 17 per cent. Since the total 
population rose only eight per cent 
during this span of years, the award- 
ing of such lofty distinctions is pro- 
ceeding faster than the number of 
potential receivers. The honorary 
degrees granted went up from 1,167 
to 1,619 during the years mentioned, 
a gain of 38 per cent, thus exceeding 
both the rate of increase of earned 
degrees and population growth. 

At the present time, the LL.D. 
seems to be the most popular of the 
honorary awards. Reliable records 
show that this degree was issued 571 

[Continued on page 170] 
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Tue Carleton College Service Fund 
annual drive combines all charity 
requests on the campus with the aim 
of bringing the needs of the world to 
the attention of students. This year’s 
goal is $6,500. The money collected 
will be allocated to more than a dozen 
philanthropic services. 


Covrsss in the Chinese language are 
offered at the University of Wisconsin 
this year for the first time. 


Sixteen fellowships for the curren} 
academic year have been awarded by 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
The purpose is to provide assistance 
for pre-doctoral graduate students 
who display outstanding ability in 
fields of study related to radio, tele- 
vision, and electronics. The grants 
range from $1,600 to $2,700. 


Tue three nation-wide journalism 
teaching groups, the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism, the 
Association of Accredited Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, and the 
American Society of Journalism School 
Administrators, have united to form 
the Association for Education in 
Journalism. 


To wexp schools and colleges improve 
their educational programs, a Cur- 
riculum Service Center has been 
established at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, as an affiliate of 
the Department of Curriculum and 


Teaching. It offers consultant service 
to public and private elementary and 
secondary schools, community col- 
leges, and teachers’ colleges. 


A new graduate program at the 
University of Illinois leading to the 
degree of Ph.D. in Business will be 
supervised by an interdepartmental 
committee elected from the faculty of 
the College of Commerce and ap. 
pointed from other departments of the 
University by the Dean of the Gradu- 
ate College. Candidates for the Ph.D. 
in Business are required to offer work 
in five fields, of which three are 
specified—marketing, management, 
and economic theory—and two op- 
tional. A sixth field may be elected 
outside the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration. 


Tae Charles C. Ellis Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund has been established in 
memory of the late president emeritus 
of Juniata College. More than $4,000 
has been contributed to the fund. 


Recorps of New Harmony, the ear- 
liest non-religious socialistic commu- 
nity in the United States, and of the 
unusual cultural center which devel- 
oped after that experiment failed, have 
been classified and arranged sys- 
tematically by Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., 
professor of history at the University 
of Illinois. The work was done under 
a grant from the University of Illinois. 
The most important parts of the col- 
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lection are being microfilmed for the 
Illinois Historical Survey of the Uni- 
versity, which will make prints and 
a catalogue available to scholars 
elsewhere. 


A uarce collection of the manu- 
scripts of James Boswell has been 
acquired by the Yale University 
Library. The newly found material is 
an addition to the Boswell manu- 
scripts acquired by Yale in June, 
1949. Like the manuscripts previ- 
ously acquired, the present collection 
will be edited by scholars under the 
direction of a committee headed by 
Frederick A. Pottle, and will be pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 


The University of Delaware has 
established a reading clinic in the 
School of Education. Instruction in 
developmental reading at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels 
is offered. 


Tur United States Civil Service 
Commission has announced examina- 
tions for Intelligence Research Special- 
ist, Military Intelligence Research 
Specialist, and Foreign Affairs Officer 
to fill positions paying from $3,825 to 
$6,400 a year in various Federal 
agencies in Washington, D. C., and 
the vicinity. The majority of the 
positions are in the Departments of 
Defense, Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
State. No written test will be given. 
To qualify for these positions, appli- 
cants must have had appropriate 
education or experience in the field of 
work for which they apply and a 
knowledge of one or more foreign 
countries or geographic areas. Infor- 
mation and application forms may be 
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obtained from most first- or second- 
class post offices, from civil service 
regional offices, or from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. Applications 
for these positions will be accepted by 
the Commission’s Washington office 
until further notice. 


A utsrary of seventy thousand vol- 
umes, valued at $250,000, has been 
turned over to George Washington 
University by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, which 
will move its headquarters to the new 
international center to be built in 
New York City, adjacent to the 
United Nations. The library, which 
is a collection in the field of interna- 
tional law and international relations, 
is considered to be one of the 
authoritative sources for the study of 
international questions. 


A new curriculum for combined 
liberal arts—engineering education has 
been announced by six Midwestern 
institutions: Coe College, DePauw 
University, Marietta College, Oberlin 
College, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and Case Institute of Technology. 
The program will require three years 
of study at one of the liberal-arts 
colleges and two years and one sum- 
mer of work at Case. Upon comple- 
tion of the graduation requirements 
of each institution, the student will 
receive his B.A. degree from the 
liberal-arts college and his B.S. degree 
in a_ specialized engineering field 
from Case. 


A pproximaTELy 170 German teach- 
ers are spending the academic year in 
one hundred American universities 
and colleges under a plan jointly 
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sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, the Panel on Teacher Education 
of the Commission on the Occupied 
Areas, the Department of State, and 
the High Commissioner for Occupied 
Germany. Host institutions are in 
most cases providing free tuition. 
Colleges, fraternities, Rotary Clubs, 
and other community groups are 
frequently also providing housing and 
board. Transportation, a modest per 
diem, and other expenses are provided 
by the Department of State. 


Tae question of how much it costs to 
go to college has been given an answer 
by the Tulane University School of 
Social Work. Using fifty of its own 
full-time, out-of-town students as a 
sample group, the School has found 
that it costs an average non-resident 
college student about $1,739 for 36 
weeks of schooling in a regular school 
year. 

The sample group consisted of forty 
single women, six single men, and four 
married students. Tuition, fees, school 
supplies, and library fines represented 
the largest expenditure; food and 
housing, respectively, ranked second 
and third in cost; and clothing, includ- 
ing upkeep and laundry, came fourth. 


For the first time since its inaugura- 
tion, American graduate students who 
went abroad under the Fulbright 
program this fall participated in ori- 
entation courses prior to sailing for 
their year of study. These were 


arranged and conducted jointly by the 
Institute of International Education, 
and the Department of State. In 
addition to other speakers, students 
who had returned after having spent 
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the past year abroad on United States 
Government grants participated in 
the program. When the students 
reached their destinations abroad, 
they attended further orientation 
courses planned by the United States 
Educational Commissions and Foun. 
dations established in each of the 
countries. 


A survey of pre-professional educa- 
tion in American liberal-arts colleges 
is being made for the Committee on 
Survey of Medical Education, spon- 
sored by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges and the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association, 
The survey is supported by a grant 
from the John R. and Mary Markle 
Foundation. Dr. Aura E. Severing- 
haus, associate dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Columbia University, is 
chairman, and Harry J. Carman, 
recently retired dean of Columbia 
College, is director, of the study. 


Tre University of Wisconsin now 
offers a full-scale program for Russian 
language and literature majors. The 
rogram is unusual in that the same 
Clin serve as the core for two dif- 
ferent reading schedules and weekly 
discussion meetings. The reading 
schedule in Russian, taken together 
with the discussion meeting in Rus- 
sian, entitles a student to credit toward 
a major in Russian. For the same 
work taken in English, the student 
receives credit for an elective in com- 
parative literature counting toward 
his major in that field. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible to offer ad- 
vanced courses in Russian literature 
regularly even though enrollments for 
Russian credit may be small. 


Progress in Institutional 
Co-operation 


NE of the most encouraging 
O current developments in higher 

education is the progress of 
co-operation on the interstate level. 
The southern regional program is, of 
course, the outstanding example. The 
organization of the Board of Control 
for Southern Regional Education and 
the earlier stages of its work were 
described by W. J..McGlothlin in the 
March, 1950, issue of the JourNAL.! 
Last month, John E. Ivey, Jr., 
described the conference on graduate 
study held at Daytona Beach, under 
the auspices of the Board.? He 
showed that the Board, having gotten 
its program under way in the pro- 
fessional fields—medicine, dentistry, 
and veterinary medicine—where the 
need was most urgent, is now moving 
into the broader field of graduate 
study. 

Influenced, no doubt, by this exam- 
ple of southern educational states- 
manship, the eleven western states, 
Alaska, and Hawaii have developed 
and are about to put into operation a 
plan for regional co-operation. As in 
the case of the southern plan, the 
initial action was taken by the 
governors. The Western Governors’ 
Conference, at its meeting in Novem- 
ber, 1949, strongly endorsed the 
principle of interstate co-operation 
in certain fields of higher education, 
including medicine, dentistry, public 


The South Advances,” XXI, pp. 113-20. 
Regional Graduate Education in the South,” 


Jourwat or Hicher Epucation, XXII, pp. 97-98. 
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health, and veterinary medicine. Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren of California, chair- 
man of the Conference, appointed a 
committee of five governors to study 
the matter and to formulate recom- 
mendations for presentation to the 
next meeting of the Conference. On 
recommendation of the committee of 
governors, a Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee of two representatives from 
each of the eleven states and two terri- 
tories was appointed. This committee 
established special subcommittees on 
medicine, dentistry, public-health edu- 
cation, and veterinary medicine, which 
collected data and prepared reports. 
The Technical Advisory Committee 
in July, 1950, recommended the 
establishment by compact of an Inter- 
state Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion in the West. Following these 
recommendations, the Legal Com- 
mittee of the Conference, which had 
been established to consider methods 
of implementing the program, drafted 
a proposed Interstate Compact among 
the states of Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming, and the territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Western Governors Conference on 
November 11, 1950, the proposed 
compact was unanimously approved. 
It is now before the respective legis- 
latures and will go into effect among 
the compacting states and territories 
when five or more have adopted it. 

The compact creates the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher 
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Education, consisting of three mem- 
bers from each state or territory. 
“At all times one Commissioner from 
each compacting state or territory 
shall be an educator engaged in the 
field of higher education in the 
state or territory from which he is 
appointed.” Commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the governors for four-year 
staggered terms. Each state or terri- 
tory has one vote, and any business 
transacted by the Commission “must 
be by affirmative vote of a majority 
of the whole number of compacting 
states and territories.” Operating 
costs are to be apportioned equally 
among the states and territories. 

It will be the duty of the Commis- 
sion “to enter into such contractual 
agreements with any institutions in 
the Region offering graduate or pro- 
fessional education and with any of 
the compacting states or territories as 
may be required in the judgment of 
the Commission to provide adequate 
services and facilities of graduate and 
professional education for the citizens 
of the respective compacting states 
or territories.” It is to work first in 
the fields of dentistry, medicine, public 
health, and veterinary medicine. 

The Commission is to be concerned 
not only with immediate but also with 
long-range needs. One of its duties is 
“to undertake studies of needs for 
professional and graduate educational 
facilities in the Region, the resources 
for meeting such needs, and the 
long-range effects of the Compact on 
higher education.” It is to pre- 
pare “comprehensive reports on such 
research” for presentation to the 
Governors’ Crnibenes and the state 
and territorial legislatures, and draft 
and recommend to the governors “‘uni- 
form legislation dealing with problems 
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of higher education in the Region.” 

There is good reason to expect that 
the compact will be adopted by most 
or all of the states and territories of 
the region. When this has been done, 
the West will have taken a big step 
forward in higher education. Regional 
co-operation in graduate and pro. 
fessional education is so obviously 
desirable, particularly among less 
wealthy or among thinly populated 
states, that one wonders why it did 
not develop long ago. 

There has been, of course, a great 
deal of co-operation among higher 
institutions in many parts of the 
country in less conspicuous ways. 
Neighboring institutions have pooled 
library resources and physical facilities 
and staffs, and have planned their 
instructional programs co-operatively 
so as not to compete with each other 
in fields where the demand is small. 
The co-operation of many institutions 
with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s installations at Brookhaven, 
Argonne, and Oak Ridge are striking 
recent examples of inter-institutional 
co-operation on a large scale. 

Notwithstanding many fine exam- 
ples of co-operation, there is need for 
a great deal more of it. Tradition, 
inertia, and personal and institutional 
ambition must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of its development. 
Moreover, changing conditions are 
likely to bring about increased develop- 
ments along this line. With rising 
costs, declining interest rates, and 
increased competition for the tax 
dollar, many institutions are finding 
it harder and harder to make ends 
meet. Modern transportation and 
communication increase the extent 


of areas within which different types of 
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“Titel Hevinesse” 


Women Wuo Express Futit- 
ity, by Pauline Park Wilson. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1950. xvi+166 pp. (Teachers College, 

olumbia University, Contributions to 

Education, No. 956). $2.75. 

The psychosocial attack on_ higher 
education in arts and science is carried 
one step further in this study of futility 
expressed by fifty women of twenty-five 


to fifty years of age. “Is everybody 
happy! ” cry the psychologists. “If not, 
well change the college.” ‘‘Relation- 


ships,” self, marriage, sex, health, home- 
~ vocational guidance, community 
responsibility, broader interests, social 
skills (cosmetics, etiquette), religious 
belief, philosophy of life; these, and in this 
order, are listed as the educational needs 
exposed by the research. On this basis a 
major reform with “revision and modifica- 
tion of our major institutions” is urged. 

Thus glibly do our young researchers 
approach the immense complexity of our 
social problems. “‘These young women, 
having been privileged to graduate from 
college, now functioned as might be 
expected” (page 21). Not one word of 
the evaluation of the different outlets of 
their energy. Sororities or social work; 
what does it matter? 

“Since this is an investigation during 
the period of adult life of women college 
graduates reference to early experience 
except for background and in tracing 
a is omitted” (page 58). Not a 
word about their courses. Yet the 
survey is designed to expose “the effec- 
tiveness of their education” (page 22). 
Greek or genetics; what does it matter? 

_ Inthe light of the bias of the researcher, 
It is pertinent to observe that of the 
twenty-five “areas of experience” covered 
in the report less futility was expressed 
about education than about any item 
except sterility and unwanted children. 
wenty-five of the fifty expressed the 
most marked futility about their parents, 


while only three were most markedly 
depressed about education. But parents 
are over the researcher’s dam; colleges can 
be reformed. 

“Women are just beginning to realize 
that they seldom achieve all that they 
desire in work, love, politics, and religion. 
Perhaps men have accepted their failure 
to achieve these desires for some time” 
(page 17). Perhaps. Lydgate’s Fall of 

rinces and Sackville’s Mirrour for Magis- 
trates should be referred to in a footnote, 
at least. Or Chaucer: 


This world is but a thoroughfare of wo, 
And we ben pilgrimes passing to and fro. 
Perhaps women, even before they went to 
college, knew something about frustration. 

Man’s work is from sun to sun 
But woman’s work is never done. 


Perhaps “The Trojan Women” had a 
slight sense of futility, too. 

t is reassuring to learn that “better- 
fitting girdles, orthopedic shoes, skin 
treatment and other equally simple 
remedies brought relief from a seemingly 
hopeless problem” (page 56). But it is 
not reassuring to learn that to get these 
remedies a major change in college 
curriculums is required. hat is needed 
is anew TV. 

“What shall I do to be saved?” In 
the opinion of this reviewer, the answer is 
still religion; religion in the spiritual sense, 
in a right relation to God, including 
humility; and religion in the civic sense, in 
right human relations. If you will not 
ee your parents to give you instruction 
at home, if you will not go to church, or 
seek religious counsel, you are not going 
to be saved by a course in religious 
education, however good it may be, 
because if for no other reason you will 
not elect it. 

Moral rearmament or regeneration, 
or “Alcoholics Anonymous” techniques, 
would seem quite as valuable as more 
education for these unhappy people. But 
one reader did not find the word “moral” 
or “morality” in the book. 
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Psychosocial observation, in short, has 
reached in our time the periphery of that 
sphere with which religion, philosophy, 
and the arts have dealt for a very lon 
time. The observers are terribly thrille 
by what they find, and of course they 
have all the answers pat: education, 
guidance, treatment. There is more 
coming, for the Foundations have found 
this area too for spending money and 
for public relations, and the results may 
be very helpful for the girdle-makers. 
But the poor colleges will have to take it, 
although the loss of drafted students, the 
flight of professors into government 
service, and the frustrations of the 
deficit will be easily overcome by readin 
with our author from John Stuart Mi 
that “an happiness which we can expect 
is imperfect,’ or with William James, 
“however enthusiastically it may begin, 
life is sure to end in sadness” (page 3). 
It is so comforting to learn this from 
a psychologist, so much better than 
Chaucer: 


For ever the latter ende of joye is wo. 


However, 
litel hevinesse 
Is right enough for muchel folk, I gesse. 


ust add a guidance clinic to your budget 
forget {t. All will be well. 
Henry Nosie MacCracken 
President Emeritus, Vassar College 


Few Conclusive Answers 


Epucation ror LipraRIANSHIP, edited by 
Bernard Berelson. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1949. vii+ 307 pp. 


.00. 

re 1948 Library Conference (formerly 
Library Institute) at the University of 
Chicago, the proceedings of which are 
reported in this volume, was preceded by 
two years of intensive consideration by 
the librarians’ profession of questions of 
education for idespread 
debate and study were culminating in 
more thoroughgoing revisions of the 
American system of library education 
than at any previous period, except 
perhaps the early 1920's. The time 
seemed appropriate, therefore, as the 
editor indicates, for a group of leading 
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librarians and library-school adminis. 
trators to come together “to review the 
objectives, methods, and problems of 
education for librarianship during this 
orientation period.” 

To place the library school in a proper 
frame of reference, a series of openi 
papers dealt with general background 
including the professional school’s réle in 
the university, educational problems in 
other professions, historical development 
of education for librarianship in the 
United States, and education for librarian. 
ship abroad. With this perspective, the 
conference then came to grips with 
current problem areas in library educa- 
tion. The speakers’ topics ranged from 
the training of clerical workers to advanced 
study and research in librarianship. Rec- 
ommendations were presented for the pre- 
professional training of librarians and, 
subsequently, for professional education 
for the major divisions of the library 
field, namely, public, academic, and 
special libraries, and library service to 
children and youth. 

Unanimity of opinion was by no means 
general. This fact was brought out 
strikingly by the device of having 
discussants scheduled for most of the 
papers. In that manner, additional points 
of view were represented and each 
contribution was subjected to critical 
appraisal. 

evertheless, emerging from the week’s 
deliberations by twenty-seven principal 
speakers and discussants were important 
areas of considerable, if not com- 
plete, agreement. An example was the 
need recognized for clear distinctions 
among different levels of education— 
pre-professional, professional, and grad- 
uate-professional—to serve various types 
of library-personnel requirements. It was 
agreed also that “general” or “liberal” 
education is preferable in pre-professional 
preparation, though exact definition of 
these terms is difficult. Likewise highl 
regarded were graduate study and resear 
in librarianship. The desirability of 
improving the quality of library-school 
faculties was stressed. In 


this direction, several speakers - 
gested elimination of small, weak sch 
and concentration on a limited number of 


of 
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well-staffed, institutions. 


Anyone searching for conclusive answers 
to the problems of library education will 
find few of them here. Too many ques- 
tions are still unresolved. As a critical 
examination of the present status of 
training for librarianship, however, the 
work is the most comprehensive, thorough, 
and satisfactory yet to appear. 

Rosert B. Downs 
University of Illinois 


A Comprehensive Review 


Tue FepERAL GOVERNMENT AND Epuca- 
TION: THE ORIGINAL AND COMPLETE 
Srupy or EpucaTION FOR THE Hoover 
Commission Task Force on Pus.ic 
We rare, Sy Hollis P. Allen. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1950. xvii+333 pp. $4.00. 

This study formed the basis for the 
shorter report on education by the 
Hoover Commission. The Hoover Com- 
mission received the Task Force Report 
on Education and published it, but in 
addition published its own report, in 
which dictions to education were at 
variance in certain important particulars 
with the advice of its Task Force as 
revealed in detail in the present volume. 
The most notable divergence was in the 
matter of the character and organizational 
status of the federal agency for education 
now known as the United States Office 
of Education. The Task Force recom- 
mended that this agency should be 
independent of all government executive 
departments, advised by a twelve-man 
national board of education, and headed 
by a professional career man either 
appointed by the board or by the Presi- 
dent from a panel submitted by the 
board. The Commission, however, recom- 
mended that the Office of Education be 
included in a new department of social 
security and education, headed by a 
secretary with Cabinet status. Another 
important divergence lay in the de- 
emphasis on a study of policy in the 
Commission report and the prominence 
given to educational and public policy 
as a basis for decisions in the Task Force 

tt. In the view of the author of the 
study, “Education has such a _ high 
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ition of priority as a means for 
individual and public benefit—or if 
ny used, as a detriment—that 
it has been considered essential to treat 
policy as a prerequisite to organization” 
(page 11). 

In this volume is to be found a com- 
prehensive review of Federal activities in 
the field of education over the years. 
A selective current inquiry is reported 
with reference to the appraisal of Federal 
participation in education at all levels. 
General approval is expressed with respect 
to much iy what the Federal Government 
is now doing in education, but the lack of 
an over-all policy and poor co-ordination 
are recognized as pronounced defects. 

The study was well planned and 
conducted with commendable discrimina- 
tion, considering the extreme complica- 
tion of the subject. The report will 
doubtless prove to be a most valuable 
source of perspective for those who are 
concerned directly or indirectly with 
educational activity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This reviewer could only wish 
that the Commission might have followed 
more closely its Task Force advisers, in 
order that the general public might have 
had a better chance to consider the 
proposals of the Task Force—proposals 
which would make for a vastly stronger 
system of public education, if they could 
be put into effect. 

Donatp P, 
Ohio State University 


A Spirited and Urbane Book 


THE Art or TEACHING, by Gilbert Highet. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1950. 
XVili+291 pp. $3.50. 

This is a useful, spirited, and urbane 
book. The fact that it is written by a 
classical scholar and therefore uses a 
number of illustrations drawn from his 
own field of scholarship in a manner 
which is rich and rewarding will give the 
volume appeal to many college teachers, 
who are usually allergic to discussions on 
this subject by “educators.” This con- 
stitutes a splendid advantage for the 
author, since what he has to say is emi- 
nently practical, suggestive, and clearly 
the outcome of years of thoughtful and 
successful experience. 
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The book ins with a_ sensible 
discussion of the broad attributes of the 
good teacher. Here the author empha- 
sizes the importance of the teacher’s 

asp of his subject and enthusiasm for 
it; his genuine liking for young people; his 
“‘exceptionally wide and lively 
interests.” The task presented among 
others is to help students by creating “a 
bridge between school or college and the 
world,” and equally by “ building a — 
between youth and maturity.” Mr. 
Highet also quotes with approval from 
the teacher + further mt “T consider 
a day’s teaching is wasted when we do 
not all have one hearty laugh.” In 
addition to the value of humor, he dwells 
upon the need for an unusual memory, a 
generous power of the will, and kindness 
to students. In short, there is an 
essential humanity and common-sense 
quality here which are undeniable and 
appealing. 

ith regard to the teacher’s pro- 
fessional performance, he wisely insists 
upon the importance of clarity, patience, 
and responsibility. And, on this last 
score, he does well to remind us that 
“it is a serious thing to interfere with 
another man’s life.” The discussion of 
the teacher’s methods is perhaps not 
quite so penetrating; it seems to me that 
more might have been done with some 
acknowledgment of the nature of the 
learning process. As it is, he char- 
acterizes in ways which are not too 
unusual the methods of lecturing, tutor- 
ing, and recitation. 

rhe two final chapters of the book are 
devoted to a scholarly array of informa- 
tion on great historic teachers and 
“Teaching in Everyday Life.” Good as 
these last chapters are, they give me the 
impression of being —e of an 
afterthought and do not quite have the 
ring of authority which the rest of 
the book possesses. Nevertheless, in the 
meager literature on this subject, we 
have every right to be grateful for this 
stimulating presentation. 

It is at once symptomatic and encour- 
aging that recent months have seen the 
publication of more studies of teachin 
with special reference to the college leve 
than have appeared in the last five years. 
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And in this small but growing list of useful 
guides to the inquiring teacher, this book 
will a high place. 
Not the least of its delights is its 
glowing literary quality and m 
gift for the happy epigram. 
RDWAY TEAD 
Chairman, Board of Higher 
Education, New York City 


e author’s 


A Questionnaire Study 


SiruaTIONAL Factors 1n LEaApERsHIp 
by John K. Hemphill. Columbus, 
Jhio: Ohio State University, 1949, 

xii +138 PR (Bureau of Educational 

Research Monographs, Number 32), 

$3.00. 

Mr. Hemphill has combined the ques- 
tionnaire method with the “critical 
incident” technique in an_ exploratory 
investigation of situational factors in 
leadership. His method was to ask a 
relatively amorphous group of subjects 
(the group includes college students 
and their adult acquaintances in unspeci- 
fied proportions, university-extension stu- 
dents, citizens of a rural Kansas 
community, and acquaintances of grad- 
uate students) to select for description a 
group with which they were acquainted. 

he respondents were then asked to 
describe the group, the behavior char- 
acteristics of the leader, their estimates of 
his adequacy, and their own relationship 
to the one. _The interrelations among 
these descriptions are analyzed. The 
major finding is that the relations 
between leader behavior and _ leader 
adequacy vary according to different 
characteristics of groups. 

This study might well serve as a model 
for methodology in questionnaire studies. 
Through careful pre-testing, the wording 
of questions was adapted to the inter- 
pretive sets of subjects so as to minimize 
variations in respondents’ interpretations 
of the questions. Preliminary analysis 
aided in identifying and remedying pos- 
sible gaps in the information to be 
obtained. Also to be commended are the 
thoroughness and insight with which 
various aspects of group leadership and 


group description have been formulated. 
erhaps one of the important contribu- 
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tions of this report will be its development 
of a set of dimensions describing groups 
and the methods of estimating these 
dimensions. 

Despite these excellent attributes, this 
reviewer could not quell doubts about 
the meaning of the data. He has no 
doubt about their implications for what 
this sample of “ton le think is the relation- 
ship between leader behavior and group 
characteristics. The fact that respondents 
are here required in many crucial instances 
to give Saraptions of complex events, for 
example, “How effective was the group 
in advancing its purpose?” rather than 
simple direct accounts of a_ specific 
behavioral event, raises reasonable doubts 
about the independent existence of the 


events reported. On the grounds of 


common-sense observation, one cannot 
help assuming that there are many social 
stereo about leadership and leader- 
ship behavior. These stereotypes tend 
to differ according to the group. The 
stereotype of the good infantry-platoon 
leader seems to differ in many respects 
from the stereotype of leader of a religious 
group or a professional group. Further 
methodological studies seem to be neces- 
sary to provide a basis for deciding 
whether investigations like this one 
validate the assumption that such varia- 
tions in leadership stereotypes exist or 
whether they validate the assumptions 
implicit in different leadership stereotypes. 
Epwarp S. Borpin 
University of Michigan 


Worthy of Careful Consideration 


Epucation anD Morats, by John L. 
Childs. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1950. xiv+299 pp. $2.75. 
The author of this book needs no 

introduction. One of America’s leading 

educational philosophers, author of note, 
professor at Teachers College, Columbia, 
and, like his famous pe ee ohn Dewey, 

a positive exponent of social action, Mr. 

Childs has made his presence felt in 

politics as well as education. ; 
The theme headlined by the title is 

that education is tied to moral con- 
ations and cannot go on as a deliber- 
ate function of society apart from 
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significant moral decisions. These deci- 
sions concern the kind of le the 
children are to become, and the kind of 
education that will yield the ends desired 
in them. The decisions are made by 
those who administer the education—in 
the broadest sense, parents, school boards, 
administrators, and teachers. Indigenous 
to democratic processes, such decisions 
are not deduced from supernaturalism, 
authoritarianism, or supposedly scientific 
reports as to the character of Nature 
and the make-up of man. Admittedly 
there is no universal context for policy- 
making. The world’s cultures are many 
and each must be geen if education 
is to be relevant. The road to inter- 
national understanding is one of appre- 
Ciating, not of depreciating, individual 
cultures. The American heritage there- 
fore has a legitimate place in American 
education. 

This book does not present a pure 
experimentalism, as might be expected. 
Mr. Childs insists that children are to be 
treated as ends and not as means, that 
they should be allowed to grow in the 
ability to make up their own minds. He 
excludes all authoritarianism because it 
treats learners as means. He identifies 
religion with authoritarianism and leaves 
no place for a supernaturalism which is 
not authoritarian. Yet he argues that 
those who give the education must decide 
what kind of people the members of the 
new generation shall become, and what 
kind of education will fulfill this end. 
The implication is that those receiving 
the education do not participate in these 
decisions; yet they are to participate in 
the education and grow in making up 
their own minds. 

Mr. Childs is a penetrating thinker, 
and his book deserves the careful con- 
sideration of educators everywhere. While 
there is much in it with which this 
reviewer agrees, two themes in the book 
are singled out for adverse comment. 
They are the antagonism to super- 
naturalism and the limiting of the oppor- 
tunity for significant decision to those 
who give the education. 

It is unfortunate to identify all super- 
naturalism with authoritarianism; for 
belief in the supernatural is possible 
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quite apart from authoritarianism— mittee on academic affairs confers ¢ 
indeed the most profound supernatu- frequently with the Office of th 
ralism transcends it. Furthermore, it € 
can lend meaning to life and education 
which experimentalism, with or without COMStructive criticism. ( 
Childs’s particular twist, cannot give. 0 
While it is the moral responsibility of HE by-products of general educa. t 
— to make important oo “4 tion at Columbia should not be is 
€ oncoming generation, there are sti 
important decisions which are made by overlooked. Foremost among these P 
children and youth themselves. Their has been its effect on departmental I 
decisions may be more determinative ofterings. These have been revised si 
than the ones we make. For example, and made more challenging. Lecture e 
will they favorably receive what we want courses are being displaced by semi 
them to have? We can’t make that jr. colloquiums, and the like, wh 2 7 
decision for them, however much we h where g 
should like to do it. Children and the emphasis is on student learning. 
youth are passing this kind of judgment Another important result is on fac- 
and education is only done justice by a 
supernatural world view. People are q . “ll; P , 
ends and not means, ultimately and not "€SS> and willingness to experiment 
only temporarily. They will judge for and to take frequent inventory of indi- 
themselves and take the responsibility vidual and collective accomplishment. 
yer Our greatest weakness has been 
no judgments will endure in the : 
long run unless they do justice to the pane gues pas? far ” work out th 
existence of selves as ends. This means ‘S4tSlactory evaluation machinery. se 
that people will require an order in There has been no dearth of student pe 
which individual spirits can meet with evaluation or of inventory by the a 
ultimate staffs of our general-education courses, 
ee : ; but both of these devices should and th 
Princeton Theological Seminary will be supplemented. a 
On two scores we are positive that co 
wis. we are on sound ground. We know $0 
Reminiscences of that as tools or machinery for accom- ok 
Thirty Years plishing the present general educa- av 
HARRY J. CARMAN tional of College, 
of examinations, and the like. Fol- departmental courses, which often led an 
lowing this stocktaking, the entire to nothing but boredom and befuddle- to 
staff and the section delegates dine ment. We are equally certain in our lif 
together. After the inner man has belief that general education should ab 
been satisfied, the student representa- precede or accompany specialization alt 
m the t has been a source of satisfaction e 
students have been excellent, and to us to have been selected by the be 
many of them have been incorporated Carnegie Corporation as a_ place th 
into the course. The student com- where instructional members of other en 
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college staffs might come for enlight- 
enment. But whatever may be the 
present status of general education in 
Columbia College, we who are a part 
of it and are responsible for it know 
that it is not perfect. Complacency 
js no part of the Columbia atmos- 
ere. On the other hand, it is, 
in my opinion, by all odds the most 
significant and important part of the 
entire Columbia program. And this 
opinion is shared completely by many 

generations of Columbia students. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 3] 


The Pre-Medical Student: 


a Martyr 
M. A. FONTANELLA 
[Continued from page 144] 


the means to begin again find them- 
selves, in many cases, qualified for 

jtions that ordinarily require only 
a high-school diploma. 

Some educators will maintain that 
the rejectee has no legitimate com- 
plaint, for he has been enriched by a 
college education. This may be so in 
some cases, but, by and large, the 
observation is that he has paid an 
awful price for what he has carried 
away. The pre-medical student is 
the most vocationally directed of 
students in the liberal-arts college, 
and in the main he is not predisposed 
to the enriching aspects of university 
life. He has learned a lot of details 
about subjects he will never use, 
although this may not be true of all 
individuals. The two pre-medical stu- 
dents described earlier will have 
benefited from their association with 

university whether or not they 
enter medical school. But as edu- 
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cators we must concern ourselves 
with all our students, not merely the 
favored few who will be accepted by 
the medical schools. In a democracy, 
the schools owe this obligation to the 
young men who, because of inadequate 
guidance facilities both at home and 
in school, stumble into paths they 
are not fit to tread. In the case of 
the thousands of rejectees who every 
June walk away from the American 
campus with a diploma in the hand 
but no hope in the heart, this obliga- 
tion can best be met by stamping out 
the “‘pre-medical attitude” in the 
American liberal-arts college. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 3] 


Higher Education 
OLIVER C. CARMICHAEL 
[Continued from page 148) 
up the curriculum, but the emphasis 
on the latter is growing. This pro- 
vides for students who are either not 
qualified for the four-year college 
program or who for some reason do 
not desire it. Two years beyond the 
high school fit youth for positions 
in industry which require greater 
maturity and more training than 
the high school can give, and thus 
fill a real need of those who are seeking 
to fit themselves for useful places in 

our technological society. 

Time will be required to develop 
a fully effective program. Evidence 
that advances are being made is 
found in the experimentation which 
is going on in several states and in a 
state-wide study of general education 
in the junior colleges which is now in 
progress in California. The full effect 
of this latest development in higher 
education cannot yet be predicted, 
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but there is little doubt that it will be 
far-reaching. 

It would not be appropriate to 
close this discussion without some 
reference to certain basic issues. Sir 
Richard Livingstone has said that 
“the most important task of educa- 
tion is to bring home to the student 
the greatest of all problems—the 
problem of living—and to give him 
some guidance in it.” He points out 
that youth needs “a philosophy of 
living, for shaping conduct, for refer- 
ence in doubt, for challenge, stimulus, 
and driving power,” and that educa- 
tion is responsible for assisting in its 
formulation.! 

The problem of teaching values is 
basic to all education. A _ recent 
study of the concern about it in a 
group of leading colleges and uni- 
versities revealed a surprising interest 
on the part of administrators and 
faculty. A five-year study of under- 
graduate education now in progress at 
Princeton is designed to throw light 
on this basic issue. Certain develop- 
ments in general education are con- 
cerned with its solution. The efforts 
and interest in this field are a source 
of great encouragement in these 
confused and uncertain times. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 3] 


Calling All Doctors 
[Continued from page 157] 
times in a recent year, or at the rate 
of more than ten each week, while the 
ecclesiastical world was enriched by 
some 300 D.D.’s. The rate at which 
honorary degrees have been conferred, 
taking all of them together, has 
reached as high as thirty a week, or 
five for each working day. 
1Some Thoughts on Higher Education, pp. 1s ff. 
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If we assume that the various doc. 
torates enumerated constitute quite a 
variety, we might look into the future 
and wonder whether there will be new 
ones added to the list, say during the 
next decade. Since such fields as 
meteorology, aviation, safety educa. 
tion, auto mechanics, vocational 
guidance, personnel administration, 
labor relations, and landscaping call 
for considerable advanced training 
and are being isolated more and more 
as specializations in our institutions 
of higher learning, they may be 
expected, along with similar technical 
fields, to add to the range of doctor- 
ates which are being issued each year, 


Progress in Institutional 
Co-operation 
[Continued from page 162) 


co-operation are practicable. Instruc- 
tion and research, especially iu the 
scientific and technological fields, 
require more and more elaborate 
equipment and specialized person- 
nel. These and other changes are 
bound to bring increased institutional 
co-operation. 

Nor are opportunities for co- 
operation confined to the institu- 
tional or supra-institutional level. 
Whether or not institutions as such 
co-operate, schools, departments, or 
individual professors within them 
often have opportunities to work 
closely with each other to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. The develop- 
ment of large programs like those in 
the South and West and with the 
Atomic Energy Commission should, 
and no doubt will, encourage and 
further co-operation in less striking 


R. H. E. 
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